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The Week. 


HERE has been a good deal of rioting and lawlessness in the 
South during the past week ; the principal affrays having taken 
place at Lancaster, Kentucky, and Georgetown, South Carolina. 
In the latter place, a feud has been raging a long time between two 
advanced thinkers, both black, named Jones and Bowley. In Lan- 
caster, on the other hand, the principals in the affair, Sellers and 
Kennedy, were white. The negroes were involved in the latter 
fracas, and an equal number of whites and blacks seem to have been 
killed or wounded ; order was restored only on the appearance of 
troops. The Georgetown ringleaders were both men of Northern 
birth, being described as ‘‘negro carpet-baggers”; Jones being a 
State senator, holding office till 1876, who has made a good deal 
of money, which he spends lavishly, and in return gains much 
popularity in the rice-field. Bowley is described as being also rich, 
his wealth being explained by the fact of his having been chairman of 
the State committee of ways and means. One of the charges against 
him is that he made a good deal of money by refusing to report the 
appropriation bill unless he secured a commission of ten per cent. on 
the amount; but Jones is said to be really the more intelligent 
man, and, being a colonel of the National Guard, he had a clear ad- 
vantage, which in the end he maintained. 





The Alabama Republicans have held their convention and passed 
resolutions disclaiming all desire for “ social equality,” and at the 
same time rejecting the “ issue of race against race” “tendered us by 
the Democratic party.” They declare that they only demand for the 
negro “ equal advantages,” and that the Republican partyin Alabama 
‘does not desire or seek mixed schools or mixed accommodations for 
the colored people”; that “no civil law can or should invade the 
line of social exclusion that society gave us by laws more inexorable 
than statute or common law”; that the laws ought to be enforced in 
all cases. There are also conservative resolutions as to the State 
debt and the relations of the State to the indebtedness of private 
companies. 





The election in Alabama will be of importance because the State, 
though now in the hands of the Republicans, is said to be certain to 
go Democratic at the next election. A correspondent of the Cin- 
nati Commercial, who has travelled a great deal in the South, says 
that in the northern part of the State, which was the stronghold of 
the party, the Civil-Rights Bill has had a very unfortunate effect on 
it; and as the whites outnumber the blacks, there can be no doubt 
of the result. In South Carolina, the Congressmen and both Sena- 
tors have declared themselves against Moses ; and Judge Mackey, 
who bas been recently to Washington to discover Grant's real feel- 
ings on this subject, has returned and reports that the President is 
greatly excited, declaring all Republicans in the State responsible 
for the robberies, and that he “ would continue to hold them respon- 
sible unless they ‘ reformed at the ballot-box.’ And,” continues the 
Judge, “‘ while the President speaks calmly of all the great battles 
he fought, or the most stirring events of the war in which he parti- 
cipated, yet when I talked to him of South Carolina, his apparently 
pulseless lips quiver, his veins and his eyes enlarge, and he says, 
‘You must stop the robbery.’” Mackey was a Moses man during 
the last campaign, but now says that as he has received a “ field 
order” from Grant to suppress this robbery, he must assist in the 
work of reform, cost what it may. Moses has been delivering a 
long speech in vindication of his course, in which he undertakes to 
prove that his administration has been more economical than that 





of Governor Scott; but the campaign, with Moses on one side and 
the ‘machine ” on the other, is going to be a desperate one. One of 


| the threats of which the negro members of Congress from the State—— 





| Elliott, Rainey, Ransier, and Cain—are making use is that of an edu- 


cational qualification for electors, unless these electors will go to 
the polls at qhe next election in a spirit of reform. 


The Ohio constitution has been defeated by very heavy majori- 
ties, its fate being partly explained by the number of propositions 
separately submitted to the people, and in part by a general aversion 
tochange. As this is the first, or almost the first, of the new cen- 
stitutions which has been lost, it may be well to point out here that 
there appear to be two dangers to be guarded against in framing 
these instruments into which we in these days are peculiarly likely 
to fall. The tirst is that of submitting a number of separate prope- 
sitions, as with regard to the liquor question, minority representa- 
tion, or woman sufirage, or judicial appointments. These are 


| generally submitted to a separate vote for the sake of saving the 








general amendments, but if they are all submitted at once the 
chance is that, through ignorance or inattention, the whole consti- 
tution will go by the beard. The other is the temptation, which is 
so alluring to constitution-mongers of a certain sort, of putting 
everything into the instrument they prepare, so as not only to make 
it a fundamental Jaw but a civil code and practice act as well. Re- 
cent constitutions afford many curious instances of the absurd ten- 
dency of these reformers to go into the minutiw of legislation, to 
prescribe for evils with which no constitution has anything to do, to 
introduce cumbrous machinery, and, instead of simplifying the work 
of government, to make it more dificult and intricate. In the new 
IHinois constitution, unless we are very much mistaken, will be 
found an extraordinary provision of this kind as to contracts for 
the supply of the State House with certain articles, and in one of 
them the constitution prescribes all the legislative machinery for 
the reading and passage of bills—both these provisions being 
inserted on account of suspicions of the honesty of the legislature 
or executive. 

The most important of the State conventions yet held is that of 
the Republicans in Pennsylvania,. which met on Wednesday week. 
Two things which it did were not expected by persons outside of 
political circles, one being the emphatic condemnation of the third- 
term notion, and the other the bringing forward of General Hartranft 
as a candidate for the succession to General Grant. The significance 
of the latter move probably may be that during the sessions of the 
National Convention of 1876 the Pennsylvania delegation will be in 
a well-defined position for carrying on negotiations of various kinds, 
such as Pennsylvania politicians are familiar with in National Con- 
ventions. As for the third-term notion, it may seem as if formaliy 
killing it in solemn convention were a work of supererogation. It 
was one of the Herald’s sensations, and had never any vitality ; but 
it was adhered to by its originators because, while they have found 
by experience that sensations in general “pay,” and some for 
good apprehensible reasons, they appear to have no means of know- 
ing which of a given number of the other ones are worth working 
up, and which they might as well have saved money and breath 
upon. The convention found no life in the idea, but nevertheless 
“thrice they slew the slain”—by adopting Hartranft; by backing 
Mr. Dickey’s statement that to accuse Grant of wanting a re-election 
was slanderous; and by voting down, “with loud shouts of disap- 
proval, a resolution endorsing General Grant in the event of his 
candidacy for a third term.” The other resolutions are mainly pro- 
tectionist, denunciatory of the tarift and the proposed Reciprocity 
Treaty, and laudatory of the scheme of cheap transportation by water 
for the products of the West 


_—— 
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Since 1870, politics in Missouri have not been in what can be | 
called a settled state, and large numbers of the people are now as | 
discontented with the Democratic régime as they were in that year | 
with the Republican. An independent movement has gathered | 
some headway as in one or two other Western States, and on the 
second of next month a people’s convention will be held at Jefferson | 

| 


City. The Republicans have determined to eall no State conven- 
tion. Tha Independent party need the aid of Democratic votes to 
ensure their vietory, and the Democrats are divided into two dis- 
tinct classes—those who were Union men during the war and those 
who were Confederates. The Democrats, however? have been 
coquetting with the Grangers, and particularly with Mr. Norman 
J. Colman, an agricultural editor, who desires the governorship and 
who is said to have a larger acquaintance and to have visited more 
towns and villages than any living man in Missouri. <A strong op- 
position has been developed, on the strange ground that this gentle- 
man is not fit for the place, and is a double-faced demagogue, who, 
while he opposes the Missouri Grange having anything to do with 
politics, is secretly making use of that order to get office. The 
correspondent of the 7ribune predicts in consequence of these facts 
that if a split takes place in the Democratic convention after the 
nomination of Colman on the first or second ballot, those who wish 
to know who is going to be next governor of Missouri must look for 
the name of the nominee of the Independent party. The Germans 
are said to be for a reform movement to a man, and are going to 
be well represented in the St. Louis delegation to the conveution of 
September 2—a delegation ‘‘ admitted by all parties to be composed 
of the very best men” in St. Louis—‘‘ such a body of men as never 
before represented St. Louis in any political convention.” 





General Custer’s expedition has succeeded in penetrating the 
hitherto unexplored Black Hills country of Dakota. The mountains 
surrounding this country have been long deemed impassable, 
although a tradition is said to have existed of a very fertile 
valley beyond them. General Custer, however, found no serious 
difficulty in getting across the mountains, although he had with bim 
a heavily-laden train of over a hundred wagons. He describes the 
country within them as beautiful in the extreme, the pasturage ex- 
cellent, the water pure and cool, and rains frequent ; of wood, fuel, 
lumber, and building stone there is enough “ for all time to come.” 
He thinks that the days may be found too short and the nights too 
cool for corn; but believes that other grain could be produced in 
abundance. ‘ Wheat particularly would yield largely.” Iron and 
plumbago have been found, and beds of gypsum, “of apparently 
inexhaustible extent,” as well as gold in paying quantities. As an 
evidence of the richness of the pasturage, he mentions the fact that 
his cattle, after marching upwards of six hundred miles, were in a 
better condition on leaving the country than when they entered it. 
On the line of march to the Black Hills, between the forks of the 
Grand River, a cave was discovered of great archeological interest, 
the walls and roof being covered with rude carving or drawing, 
apparently the work of Indians, and filled with what are supposed 
to be religious offerings. The correspondent of the World accom- 
panying the expedition has sent home the most glowing accounts of 
the country, which seems to be from all the descriptions fit indeed 
to fill the coolest mind with ardor. 





We have pointed out elsewhere the inherent weakness of Moul- 
ton’s statement on capital points in the history of the great scandal, 
and the ludicrous figure which he cuts as the volunteer saviour cf 
society. It is but just to him to say that his statement purports 
to be the one originally prepared by him for presentation to the 
Committee, but afterwards withheld, and perhaps is therefore not to 
be judged as a direct answer to Mr. Beecher’s. That we are pro- 
mised soon; and if it is to be as long, as ill-arranged, and as con- 
fusing as the first, there is a good chance of the public making up 
its verdict in favor of the side which has used the fewest words in 
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this tedious controversy. In the interest of candor, it should be re- 
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marked that Moulton’s statement compares favorably with Beecher’s 
in the prominence given to the part played by Henry C. Bowen in 
the Tilton-Beecher imbroglio. Mr. Beecher’s forbearance towards 
this inveterate enemy, and the Committee’s failure to summon him 
cither to help blacken Tilton’s character or to avow openly the 
charges which it was in evidence before the Committee he had been 
for years making secretly but freely against Mr. Beecher, have left an 
unfavorable impression which needs to be removed. Bowen's 
course during the trial has been eminently characteristic, and his 
comments in the Independent have been masterpieces of malicious 
non-committal, retracting nothing, suggesting the worst. To some 
journalists, the latest of these deadly productions has seemed a note- 
worthy admission that Mr. Beecher had cleared himself. To Mr. 
Beecher himself, we do not doubt, it was the voice of Joab asking, 
* Art thou in health, my brother?” 





Though a great deal has been said in the newspapers about the 
indecer#y of the Beccher-Tilton scandal, no active steps seem to 
have been taken to mitigate it anywhere but in Boston. The 
Board of Aldermen of that city have, it seems, a committee on 
licenses, which is clothed with authority over the stage of the most 
unlimited kind. Whether this committee are in the habit of visiting 
the various places of amusement in Boston or not has not come out ; 
but learning that a drama called “ Passion’s Perils” was to be 
played last week at a second-rate theatre, they went to see it, and 
on the next day sent a note to the proprietors, saying that they had 
witnessed a representation of the play on the previous evening, and, 
“‘ being satisfied that said representation is not conducive to good 
morals, and is offensive to the public sentiment of the community,” 
suggested that the play be immediately withdrawn from the stage, 
and the posters announcing it removed from the public highways. 
This was done, but one of the proprietors, who evidently regarded 
the interference of the committee as the result of a confusion in 
their minds of the spheres of art and morals, went to the City Hall 
and requested to have a more definite explanation of the cause of 
the order, when he was told that the order was sent. because, in the 
opinion of the committee, the play was ‘‘ prejudicial to the case of 
Henry Ward Beecher.” They were then asked whether they con- 
sidered the play vulgar or obscene, and they replied that they did 
not, “‘ but the make-up in the cast certainly personifies Mr. Beecher 
and others connected with the so-called Beecher and Tilton scan- 
dal,” and “a large number of people in Boston” felt that it was 
‘‘ gotten up solely for the purpose of prejudicing the case of the 
principal in that unfortunate affair.” To this charge Mr. Stetson 
replied that the play was written long before the Beecher-Tilton 
scandal was heard of, and that the characters were arranged with- 
out any desire to offend the most sensitive advocate of either side. 
The Boston public naturally do not regard this explanation as a very 
plausible one. They are to be congratulated on having got rid of a 
nuisance which in this city and in Baltimore takes the shape of 
a pointed dramatization of ‘ Griffith Gaunt.’ 





The New York Freeman’s Journal, a newspaper of ultramontane 
and Carlist proclivities, has within the past week published a story 
of a sensational kind to show that Germany was intriguing to get 
possession of Porto Rico. In April of this year, it stated, Admiral 
Polo received instructions from Madrid to ascertain what position 
the Government of the United States would take in the cession of 
Porto Rico, a note being sent at the same time to the Admiral explain- 
ing that the German Government was to raise money for a Spanish 
loan offered in London, and would establish a fleet of cruisers on the 
Spanish coast to suppress contraband importations, and would 
recognize the Serrano Government. To this the Admiral replied 


that Spain had been humiliated enough in the Virginius affair ; that 
the honor and glory of-the country were too dear to him to permit 
him to take part in the proposed disgraceful cession of territory ; 
and in consequence of this he was recalled. This singular story has 
excited a good deal of discussion in some of the newspapers ; it 
being maintained, on the one hand, that the story is eminently 
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ridiculous ; that Germany and the United States are on excellent 
terms; and that the last thing the former power would be likely to 
do would be to insult this country with a proposal to violate the 
sanctity of the Monrve Doctrine. Mr. Fish at once denied the story ; 
and, as no one seems to have believed it at all, we are led to infer 
that the voluminous discussion which has taken place has sprung 
from other causes than credulity—one of these being a deep-seated 
determination on the part of the average journalist to let the 
governments of Europe know that, however little the people of the 
United States care about the intestine broils of the European con- 
tinent, the contingent remainder which the United States owns in 
the West Indies must be considered inviolate. With regard to this 
particular stery, however, there seems to be a general agreement of 
opinion that the only thing necessary to be done is to take the un- 
assailable ground of not believing it. 





The Cable despatch which announced the other day that Dr, 
Kenealy had been punished for his behavior on and after the 
Tichborne trial is corroborated by the report of the proceedings. 
The Benchers of Gray's Inn, it seems, notified Dr. Kenealy that 
they would limit their enquiry to the fact of his being engaged in 
journalism as the editor of the Englishman, and his conduct in that 
capacity. They next notified the printer of the Englishman that 
they would like him to make his appearance before them. This the 
printer however regretted his inability to do, on account of the 
“ unbusinesslike” nature of such a proceeding on the part of a 
printer, while Mrs. Kenealy wrote a polite note to the Benchers, say- 
ing that her husband had intended to appear, but “ violent pains in 
the head” rendered it impossible for him to do so, and as he was 
unwilling to ask for any more time, he would leave the Masters 
of the Bench toact “as their own sense of honor, right, and justice 
might dictate.” The Benchers thereupon proceeded to consider the 
case, and found, Ist, that Dr. Kenealy was the editor of the Eng- 
dishman ; 2d, that the Englishman was “ replete with libels of the 
grossest character”; 3d, that Dr. Kenealy, as such editor, was 
unfit to be a Master of the Bench; and they thereupon “ vacated ” 
Dr. Kenealy’s call to the Bench, and resolved that he be prohibited 
from dining in the hall of the Society. Whether he will be proceeded 
against further by the judges remains to be seen. 





The sudden termination of the farm-laborers’ lock-out in England 
has brought to light some of the accounts of the Union, which show 
the enormous amounts of money that have been spent in the resist- 
ance of the men. $100,000 is the sum raised altogether, and it has 
almost all been spent—half of this, or $50,000, having gone to the 
actual support of the men. The laborer, by paying 2'¢d. fort- 
nightly (the regular rate), got as a locked-out man nine shillings a 
week, which of course in some cases led to a great deal of im- 
position. As an illustration of the state of mind produced in some 
of the men by the continual relief afforded, we may mention 
the case of one who, as the facts are reported, suddenly 
goes to his employer and says that he wants to join the Union. The 
employer says that he is sorry to hear it, for if the man does join 
the Union he must lose his place. This the man says he knows, but 
explains that he only wants to “join for a fortnight,” and that at 
the end of that time, if his employer don’t mind taking him 
back, he will surrender his “ ticket,” and let it be burnt. This 
proposal still not being explicit enough, the man hints further that 
what he really wishes is to go to London to see his sister fora 
couple of weeks; that during this time he would not expect the 
farmer to pay him, but he could get nine shillings a week by joining 
the Union, paying a few pennies, and appearing in the character of 
a locked-out man. Of course such cases are exceptional, but they 
indicate one of the dangers of the unions—the temptations which 
they afford to the lazy and dishonest. 





The latest news from the East confirms the previous reports of 
the tendency of China and Japan to go to war orer the Island of For- 
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mosa. Since May the Japanese have been carrying on military ope- 
rations against the Malayan savages of the east coast, whose principal 
tribe is called Boutans; and, having easily sueceeded in driving them 
into their mountain fastnesses, they have manifested their intention 
to hold the country as a part of the territory of Japan from this time 
forth. The ostensible object of the expedition was to avenge the 
slaughter of Japanese crews wrecked in former years on these inhos- 
pitable shores. The pretext for invading an island under the do- 
minion of China was the virtual or even explicit refusal of this 
empire to be responsible for the misconduct of the Formosan abori- 
gines; and it is pretended by the Japanese that Soveshima, on 
visiting the Emperor last year, obtained his free consent to disei- 
pline the savages with a strong hand. It is also asserted that China 
never considered the eastern half of the island hers or subject to 
her authority, and is only now putting forth claims to it when it is 
seen to be coveted as a joint possession by her rival of the ‘archi- 
pelago. On the other hand,'there appears to be justification for the 
opinion that the Formosa expedition grew out of the Saga insurrec- 
tion, and was designed as a safety-valve for the military restlessness 
and political discontent which the insurrection revealed. In this 
aspect of the case, the Japanese people and Government seem fairly 
entitled to the designation which has sometimes been applied to 
them of “the French of Asia.” The weight of evidence thus far 
would give the Chinese the advantage of the quarrel in international 
law and in diplomacy. 

The military problem raised by the prospective collision is not 
so easy of solution. The Japanese foree, under their general, 
Saigo, consists of only two thousand men, but it is fully a 
match for an equal number of Chinese, and as against supe- 
rior re-enforcements it has the powerful defence of a couple of 
iron-clads, in which China is wholly lacking. Not only does this 
circumstance render Formosa much more remote from the conti- 
nent than it is from Japan, but the Mikado is in easy telegraphic 
communication with his expedition, while the Emperor's news must 
travel slowly and be exposed to interruption by a hostile navy. His 
commissioner for the settlement of the Formosan difficulty is already 
said to have petitioned for a cable to be laid between Amoy and the 
island, and we hear of the Peking Government telegraphing orders 
to Europe for the building of iron-clads. We doubt if any more 
favorable opportunity for the sale of the Stevens battery will ever 
be offered the State of New Jersey. While anaval conflict at pre- 
sent could have apparently but one termination, a land battle with 
the weapons of civilization in the hands of both combatants would 
be a curious spectacle, of which the issue, as we have said, would 
probably turn upon the numbers engaged. The prize is worth a 
struggle. China is interested, indeed, in keeping at a distance a 
powerful and menacing neighbor, more alive to improvement and 
more versed in the arts of Europe; but she will also not willinglv 
give up an island which is the chief source of the camphor product 
of the world, and which from the rich returns of its rice-crop has 
been called the granary of Southern China. Formosa produces, 
too, a fine quality of tea, sulphur is manufactured there in increas- 
ing quantities, and the supply of rattan and of valuable forest tim- 
ber is almost inexhaustible. 





The recognition of Spain still hangs fire, Russia being reluctant 
to act with the other powers, and they apparently not wishing to 
proceed without her, at least formally. But as far as can be judged 
from the conflicting reports by Cable, the Republic has virtually 
been recognized, and at least has gained all the moral advantage 
that she is likely to gain from recognition. Germany, a8 was to 
be expected, declares that further than this she will not interfere 
in the affairs of Spain. How much her lead in the matter has 
wounded the sensibilities of Frenchmen is shown in the letter of 
our correspondent on another page, in which the pressure brought 
to bear on France to co-operate in recognizing Serrano’s Govern- 
ment is characterized as an outrage, like the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 
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THE “WAR OF RACES.” to gain any foothold, society is, to say the east, in as bad condition, 
plunder as open, and life and property as insecure, as at any time 
i is now about the time of year that, from various causes, We | since the end of the war. 

hear a great deal about the threatened conflict between the This condition of things is what might have been expected 
whites and blacks throughout the South. In the first place, as the | to result from the struggle for existevce in the South. That the 


Tribune said the other day, it is in the interest of the Northern Re- 
publicans to predict Kuklux outrages, with a view to capital in the 
autumn elections; in the second place, it is the interest of the 
Democrats to predict negro atrocities, for objects of a similar kind ; 
in the third place, the South, from the peculiar conditions of 
public and private life since the war, is a place where lawlessness and 
violence are more likely to break out at any time than they are in the 
North. Before the war, the whites generally managed to keep the 
fichting to themselves; but, since the war, the negroes, being free, 
have naturally taken part in it also. From these unquestionable 
facts, however, to jump to the conclusion that we are going to see a 
‘“‘war of races” is quite another thing. If we look into any of the 
detailed accounts of the recent faction-fights which have been going 
on in the South, we shall find little evidence in them which will bear 
out the belief in any settled plans of race-hostility. The afiair at 
Austin and that in which the celebrated “‘ Dick” Busteed has lately 
been engaged, are both involved in a good deal of mystery, but no 
intelligent man ean read the accounts of both sides without seeing 
that there was but little disposition either among the whites or 
blacks to indulge in anything more than a hot-headed quarrel for 
the moment. The recent riot in Georgetown, South Carolina, was 
confined entirely to negroes, and originated iu a difficulty between 
two raseally black politicians engaged in a struggle for office, and 
died out almost as quickly as it began. Even in Arkansas, 
where a few months ago the line was said to be drawn between 
whites under Baxter and blacks under Brooks, the mere recognition 
of the Baxter Government at Washington brought the “ war of races” 
toanend. We may expect to see these émeutes and disturbances 
repeated from time to time in the South; but before we see a 
general inter-race warfare, some violent change or social cataclysm 
will probably have to take place. 

The fact is that people go on talking and writing about the 
South as if it were in exactly the same state as it was left at the 
end of the Rebellion, or rather as it was under Johnson—the blacks 
in danger of re-enslavement or extermination, the whites looking 
anxiously about for some shrewd device by which they may under 
the form of law re-establish the old ante-bellum institutions. But 
the condition of the South is radically different. Ever since the ter- 
mination of the struggle between Johnson and Congress, which left 
the reconstructed States in the hands of the negroes and the carpet- 
baggers, “a slow change has been taking place in the Southern 
States, by which Southern society has been adapting itself to the 
new order, and the new order has been adapting itself also to the 
fundamental peculiarities of Southern society. First, there was es- 
tablished in almost every Southern State a corrupt carpet-bag gov- 
erment, which was tolerated at first, but was soon discovered to be 
ruining the State. Then the property-holders, who in most if not all 
cases were guided and controlled by the whites, drove out the car- 
pet-bag governments, and established conservative governments in 
their stead. In one or two States, it is true, as in South Caro- 
lina, the driving out of the carpet-baggers did not lead to the 
creation of a conservative, but of a black government. Speak- 
ing of the South generally, however, we may say that the result 
of the struggles which have been going on there since the recon- 
struction period has been to sweep away the carpet-bag gov- 
ernments, and bring every year more and more States under 
the control of a party, led of course by whites, but having also a 
negro fullowing (as the returns of such an election as that recently 
held in Vieksburg show), the leaders of which are in the main 
merely desirous of a cessation of plunder and the restoration of 
peace and prosperity to the distracted country in which they live. 
In the State in which the Conservatives have held sway the longest 
(Georgia), there is least heard of rioting, fighting, or plundering, 
While in the State in which the Conservative party have totally failed 





Southern negroes would ever, except in isolated spots where enor- 
mous superiority of numbers favored them, take any very lasting 
or important share in the actual government of the South—framing 
its laws, directing its investments of capital, and, in short, organizing 
society—was not to be expected. It was to the race which hitherto 
has been dominant on this continent that we looked to govern the 
South again, but under changed conditions, with just laws and with 
equal protection of the law to white and black. The number of States 
which have now emancipated themselves from the rule established 
at the close of the war points to a solution of the Southern question 
by the operation of natural laws which govern the movements of 
society ; and on the whole, taking everything into account—the ex- 
asperation of the native Southern white at the enormities of the 
carpet-bag governments, the disappointment of the negro in finding 
that even freedom was not synonymous with cessation from all 
labor, and the temptation of both races to excess, outrage, and vio- 
lence of all kinds—it must be admitted that a good deal of praise 
is due both whites and blacks for their mutual forbearance and 
consideration during the past six or seven years; and the inference 
we draw from it is, that in the absence of something very new and 
unexpected, the “‘ war of races ” so much talked about is not a thing 
of the future but of the past. This war has actually taken place ; 
but instead of being a bloody conflict, such as was at one time ex- 
pected, it has been mainly a silent struggle on the part of the 
most powerful and wisest and most trained race in the South to 
take the lead in public affairs, and this it seems to be gradually 
doing. 

There is one point of view from which the conservative reaction in 
the South deserves to be looked at with more attention than it receives. 
Hitherto the Southerners have been too much occupied with the 
fundamental questions of social existence to take a very active part 
in the agitation of questions of general politicalinterest. The tariff, 
the currency, and taxation have been remote and dim objects to men 
who have been living under Kellogg or Casey or Scott or Bullock. 
It was easy enough, in the campaign of 1872, to see that the 
Southerner who supported Greeley did so without any intelligent 
comprehension of the causes of Northern discontent with the Ad- 
ministration. Moreover, it was noticed during the last Congress that 
the Southern members, in voting onschemes of internal improvement, 
inflation, or the like, voted without any head or lead, evidently 
having no defined policy on these or kindred subjects. It is natural 
enough that they should not. But it is deplorable to think of the 
utter extinction of political habit which this implies. The North- 
ern and Eastern and Western representatives made at least a 
pretence of understanding the will of the people on these and similar 
subjects, but in the South the people evidently have not been think- 
ing about them for a long time. For nearly fifteen years now 
they bave been in the hands of successive despotisms, until they 
have almost forgotten that in free countries men live for more 
objects than the single one of keeping robbers’ hands off the earn- 
ings of the citizen. It is greatly to be hoped that this isnot to con- 
tinue indefinitely. We may say for our part that if we believed the 
South were about to rise again out of the void, filling the air with 
wild and incoherent cries on subjects requiring the deepest reflection 
and study—subjects, too, on which the politics of the country must 
for the next quarter of a century turn, and the correct settlement of 
which is of the gravest moment to each of us—we should rather not 
have her rise at all. 


OUR POLITICAL-CONVENTION SYSTEM. 
HE gentleman who has just been “chosen” or “selected” or 
“called upon” or “requested” to succeed Mr. Willard as a 
Republican candidate for Congress in Vermont was indiscreet 
enough, though a practical politician, to make a speech on arriving 
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at hishome. In this speech he alluded toa fact so well known there | 
that denying it would have been sheer nonsense, in the following 
terms: “I am completely exhausted with the fatigues of the day 
and the canvass, and cannot stand here and tire myself and you by 
making along speech.” One of the “local organs” confirms this 
modest statement, and approvingly adds that the new candidate 
“was then taken to the quiet and peace of his home, which he very 
much needs after his severe and protracted labor in the canvass.” 
According to the English practice of electing members of Parlia- 
ment, a man has to announce himself as a candidate. He may 
indeed be requested ‘‘to stand” by some of his admirers; but they 
speak merely as individuals to him. The act of becoming a candi- 
date rests with the man himself, and he comes before the public, to 
that extent at least, upon his own merits. If his standing is an 
absurdity or an outrage, he very soon learns the fact by somebody 
else standing, and has the ridicule and expenses of the affair to bear 
by way of penalty. In this country, custom makes it indelicate and 
almost outrageous for a man to announce himself as a candidate for 
Our theory is that “ cur party ” ought to have but one 
candidate in the fieid, and that he ought to be “the best man for 
the place.” Our theory also is that certain discreet and disinterested 
members of our party shall meet together in convention and select 
“the best man for the place,” and that then it will be the duty of 
“every good Democrat” or of “every good Republican,” as the 
case may be, to forego his own judgment as to who is the best man, 
and loyally vote for the nominee of the discreet and disinterested 
men whom we sent to the convention. Under our system, it is ap- 
parent that a candidate does not stand before us upon his personal 
merits so much as upon the merits of the discreet and disinterested 
men who selected him. We, as voters, are expected to walk largely 
by faith and very littie by sight; and our faith is expected to be 
not so much in the candidate as in the men who selected him for us. 
It is also apparent that a candidate comes before us with certain 
assumed rights, with certain inchoate claims upon the office, by 
virtue of which the ordinary train of investigation which we would 


t 


apply to a clerk we think of hiring, or a horse we think of buying, is 
reversed, so that voters, instead of asking each other whether the 
eandidate is a good man, capable of making our laws, do, in facet, 
ask each other whether the candidate has ever been proved guilty 
of any heinous crime which will warrant them in bolting the nomina- 
tion and throwing him overboard. 

When the present Chief-Justice of the United States performed 
for his country the very meritorious service of running as an inde- 
pendent candidate to defeat the notorious Mr. Ashley, it was at 
effective protest against the perversion of our convention system by 
the political professionals who generally control such bodies. It 
was perfectly understood that the independent candidate could not 
be elected—that he was running merely to defeat an infamous 
nomination ; and the same result might have been reached if the 
same men who voted for the third candidate had simply seratched 
Asbley’s name off the ballots. But it is a singular fact that the 
American voter must have somebody to vote for, and that he is 
over-apt to vote for a bad candidate rather than rouse himself to 
the individual responsibility of stamping out so far as he ean the 
vicious, mercenary class of which Ashley was an authenticated spe- 
cimen. The necessity of an independent nomination was simply to 
assure conscientious voters that other conscientious voters were co- 
operating with them to do what every one of them wanted to do 
and ought to do by himself, irrespective of the action of all other 
men. A third candidature, unfortunately, is not an ordinary remedy 
to which men may resort any day to assure each other that they 
think alike and are thoroughly in earnest. It is certain to be ex- 
pensive, liable to be ridiculous, likely to be ineffectual. Few men 
have the means and determination and moral courage to enter into 
the contest of an election merely to assert so simple a principle as 
that a nominating convention must be what it pretends to be, and 
its candidate decently fitted for the position he is nominated to fill. 
In the occasional cases where a good citizen like Chief-Justice 
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Waite has te requisite amount of hardihood and self-sacrifice to go 
into such a fight, we should commend his pluck; and when, like 
the Chief-Justice, he succeeds in extinguishing so offensive a speci 
men of the politician as Mr. Ashley, we should thank him for the 
pitriotie service and heartily congratulate him on the happy result. 
In the greater number of cases where there is not sufficient resent- 
ment among the intelligent voters to resist in this way a bad nomi- 
nation, or where there is no prominent person sufficiently aroused 
and sufficiently able to bear the brunt of this kind of battle, we 
should endeavor to effect the same result by quietly rejecting an 
unworthy nominee, and giving an implied though nove the less 
effective vote for integrity, intelligence, and respectability in office. 
A system which is prudent and judicious in theory, but whieh is 
a sham in practice, is always a dangerous system. It is in practical 
results much below an inferior system honestly lived up to and 
thoroughly carried out. In the early days when the best men in 
the country were to be found in office, and when they led and con- 
trolled, if not who'ly composing, our State and National legislatures, 
one may well believe that the convention system was not a sh: 
The Whig or Democratic convention which met and selected, ot 
honestly tried to select, the best man of the party in the district as 
a candidate for an important oflice, was really a deliberative body 
and entitled to no little respect. But it was also much more than 
this, for it was really the ageney of the Whig or Democratic por- 
tion of the people of that district. 
one, possessed inherent weight, and could not be lightly east aside. 
It was the umpire to whom the earnest Whig or Demoerat contided 
his political preferences, and by its decision he felt bound to abide, 
and against its judgment he could not honorably interpose his own, 
There was thus in this country a remarkable dual system of filtra- 
tion: the legal means of selection given by the election; and behind 
it an informal method for primarily selecting the fittest, which, 
though purely voluntary on the part of the people, was almost as 
obligatory as if it had been established by positive law. No one 
who contemplates such a system in its parity can wonder that it 
obtained a very powerful and lasting hold upon the publie mind ; 
nor that citizens of the highest intelligence feit bound to yield to 
its decrees; nor that dissenting from its judgments within the party 
always had attached to it the character of revolt and the ) 
of unworthy motives and broken faith. 


— — as pane a 
Its verdict, though an erreneous 


suspicion 


Our present degenerated practice in making and accepting po- 
litical nominations has destroyed for the most part the virtue of the 
old system, by transmuting the convention from an agency of the 
publie into an agency of the candidate. When a convention loses 
that former characteristic of acting for the people and beeomes a 
mere instrumentality of offiee-seeckers, it is plain enough that it 
retains the form but not the substance of its former self, and that 
its decisions are no more binding than the decision of the English 
candidate who nominates himself for Parliament. The verdict of a 
jury is a fine thing for a litigant to have, provided he did not get it 
by buying up the jury. But what man of ordinary common-sense 
would go around the country boasting in one breath of his verdict 
and of the illegal means by which he procured it?) Doubtless there 
are portions of the country, like South Carolina and Louisiana, so 
demoralized that men can and do make such boasts as this; but 
when we hear them made there of judicial proceedings, or when we 
hear them made in Vermont of political proceedings, we may safely 
conclude that there has been some very sad demoralization at work. 
For a candidate like our Vermont friend to tell the public that he 
is exhausted with the labor of getting himself selected as the fittest 
representative of his party in the district; and for his friendly news- 
paper pathetically to picture him as worn out with the toil of 
destroying the deliberative, impartial usefulness of a convention, is 
for them to admit publicly that the nomination morally binds no 
one, and that the judgment of the deliberative body is not worth a 
straw. <A pickpocket who steals a card of admission to a ball might 


as well walk into an assemblage of respectable people, narrate his 
exploit, and insist that the card entitled him to be considered a 














gentleman of irreproachable character. It is not to be denied that 
there have been and always will be ambitious men of excellent 
character seeking prominent positions in public life. It is also 
equally undeniable that such men, like all others intent on their 
work, succeed, and make the very best of public servants. But 
secking an exalted station must be done by demonstrating un- 
usual abilities, by winning public confidence, by laboriously fighting 
one’s way into the knowledge and respect of mankind: not by the 
paltry work of packing or biasing conventions. 

To those persons who perceive the importance of the coming 
Congressional elections, or who feel some solicitude in regard to the 
immediate future of our national affairs, we offer these suggestions: 
Ist, A political convention packed or biased or improperly in- 
fluenced is not an agency of the people, and its selections are en- 
titled to no confidence whatever, and are to be judged with all 
the critical examination which the voter is able to bestow upon 
them ; 2d, A candidate who procures a nomination by improperly 
influencing a convention, is generally a very unfit man for the 
place he seeks, and one who would never have been selected by 
an unbiased, impartial agency; 3d, If we would ever bring back 
conventions to their original usefulness, it must be through the 
independence of the intelligent and conscientious few, who will 
sturdily though unostentatiously resent such nominations as an 
offence against society and an insult to their own common sense. 





MOULTON’S STORY. 

THEN the article discussing the Brooklyn scandal last week was written 
\ we were under the impression that Mr. Moulton had finally determined 
not to appear and testify, and that therefore the ease might for all practical 
purposes be considered closed. Since then Moulton has made his “ state- 
ment,” and we are compelled to discuss it in view of what we have already 
said upon his share in the affair, deeply as we regret troubling our readers 
with any more comment on a matter that grows more repulsive the more it 
is handled. 

We bave read the Moulton “statement” carefully, and we do not find 
that it adds anything to the testimony against Beecher already produced, or 
anything which Beecher’s story does not seem sufficient to explain, except 
Moulton’s assertion that both Mrs. Tilton and Beecher repeatedly confessed 
‘to him that they had been guilty of adultery. We will now give some 
reasons for believing Moulton to be a generally untrustworthy person, and, 
haying given them, hope to be discharged from all further attention to the 
subject. He excites suspicion at once by the manner in which he performed 
the duty of “ arbitrator” and “ mediator,” inasmuch as it is one to which 
nobody but a natural-born tattler and scandal-monger would stoop. He ap- 
pears to have carried a drag-net during the four years, into which he gathered 
every scrap of writing alluding in the remotest degree to the controversy, 
including even poor Mr. John Hooker’s letter to his wife and Mr. T. K. 
Beecher’s to his sister, though these could have no bearing whatever 
on the question of Beecher’s guilt or innocence, or on Tilton’s domestic 
troubles; and in order to make the collection more complete and to en- 
sure his control of the case, he compelled his “clients” to promise to send 
him all letters they received from cach other, and forbade them 
to write to each other without his permission. Having thus made 
sure of his jurisdiction, he devoted himself with wonderful assiduity 
to “tracing to its source” any filthy ramor which his own or Tilton’s 
prattle set afloat—an occupation which he seems to have found very con- 
genial, but in which few respectable men, let us hope, would engage. The 
archives which he thus brought together, he arranged and endorsed with 
scrupulous care. His protégés all seem to have obeyed his injunctions with 
regard to placing their letters in his hands or informing him of the contents. 
What followed is now worthy of attention. On the 30th of December, 1870, 
according to Moulton’s statement, Tilton showed him his wife’s written con- 
fession of criminal intimacy with her pastor. On the same night she wrote 
and delivered to Mr. Beecher a retraction of that confession, which has been 
published, in which she declared that the confession had been obtained from 
her “ when wearied by importunity aud weakened by sickness,” and added, in 
a postscript, an explicit denial of the accusation contained in the confession, 
declaring not that she and Mr. Beecher had never been guilty of criminal inter- 
course, but that he “‘ had never offered herimproper solicitations,” and “ had 
always treated her as a Christian and a gentleman.” This is a pretty clear 
indication that she did not at that time believe that the confession contained 
a graver charge, as Moulton and Tilton said it did. On that very night, how- 
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ever, at midnight, this remarkable weman wrote another paper, addressed t 
her husband, in which she retracted her retraction, said she only gave the let- 
ter to Beecher to be used against other persons than her husband, and on the 
following morning wrote a letter to Moulton asking that both documents— 
i.e., her confession and retraction—might be destroyed. It would seem as 
if this was enough to destroy her reputation utterly in even Moulton’s eyes, 
used as he was to the society of queer people. We find, however, that it 
was not until Mrs, Tilton wrote letters to Beecher in March, April, and 
May respectively of the following year, asking his forgiveness for the 
suffering she had caused him, and begging that “the papers” in Moulton’s 
possession might be destroyed, that he (Moulton) lost ‘‘ whatever remained 
of faith in Mrs. Tilton’s character for truth or propriety of conduct.” It will 
be observed that these letters, now for the first time produced, confirm or at 
all events tally with Beecher’s version. In another letter to Moulton, in 
February of the same year, she deplores her conduct during the previous 
year, as having caused “the utter misery of those she loved best—her 
mother, husband, Mr. B.. and my dear children.” But even this did not dis- 
gust outright the man to whom she had confessed adultery with “ Mr. B.” 

In June, 1873, Monlton admits that he, at Beecher’s request, carried 
to the Brooklyn Eagle, altered, amended, and caused to be inserted, a card, 
signed by Beecher, “declaring that the stories and rumors which had been for 
some time past in circulation about bim [ Beecher] were untrue, and that he 
stamped them in general and particular as utterly untrue.” In other words, 
Moulton, according to his own story, helped to prepare and published a 
lying card, of the falsehood of which he was thoroughly convinced. 

On the 31st of December, 1870, Mrs. Tilton wrote to her “dear friend 
Frank,” asking that Ler confession and recantation which were in his 
possession might he destroyed. Upon this Moulton remarks, “I could vot, 
of course, accede to this request of Mrs. Tilton, because I had pledged myself 
to Beecher that her retraction on the one side, and her confession to Tilton 
on the other, which are the papers she refers to, should not be given up, but 
should be held for the protection of either as against the other.” In April, 
1872, however, Tilton asked him for his wife’s confession, to be returned to 
her, in order to relieve her anxiety. And on this Moulton says: “ As I held 
it solely for her protection and under pledge to him, I gave it to him, and he 
told me afterwards that he gave it into her hands and she destroyed it.” 
Elsewhere he recites the pledge he made to Beecher on this very subject 
when he extorted the recantation from him. Here are two different ver- 
sions of the same transaction. 

In November of the same year, finding himself bothered by people’s en- 
quiries about the affair, and wishing to put himself in a position to meet the 
stories about Beecher without open lying, he told Tilton that “he wished 
to be authorized by his wife to deny them,” and Tilton obtained from the 
wretched woman, who seems to have been as wax in their hands, a letter ad- 
dressed to Moulton containing this passage : 

“ Mr. Moulton : : 
“My Dear Friend : For my husband’s sake and my children’s, I hereby 


testify, with all my woman’s soul, that I am innocent of the crime of impure 
conduct alleged against me. I have been to my husband a true wife ; in his 


love I wish to live and die. My early affection for him still burns with its 
maiden flame ; all the more for what he has borne for my sake, both private 
and public wrongs. His plan to keep back scandals long ago threatened 
against me I never approved, and the result shows it unavailing; but few 
would have risked so much as he has sacrificed for others ever since the con- 
spiracy began against him, two years ago.” 

What are we to think of the man who could under such circumstances 
ask for such a letter, carry it about with him, and make assertions on the 
strength of it? He also received a letter from Beecher dated February 5, 
1872, in which he says “he committed all to God—whatever it may be here, 
it will be well there”; and another dated June 1, 1873, in which he says 
‘‘his mind is clear, and he is not in haste, and that he shall write for the 
public a statement that will bear the light of the judgment-day,” and “ that 
God will take care of him and his”; and this stuff, coming from a minister 
whom he believed on his own confession to be an adulterer, did not, it ap- 
pears, disgust him, lessen his friendship, or cool his zeal as a peace-maker. 
Moreover, he wrote to Beecher on the same Ist of June, “You can stand 
if the whole case were published to-morrow.” As regards the blackmail, 
he denies that Tilton sought or suggested anything of the kind. Beecher 
says that Moulton hinted broadly that it would be a good thing 
for him to give money to Tilton, and that he gave it. Moulton says 
that Beecher gave the money of his own motion, and that he disbursed 
it for Tilton’s benefit, without Tilton’s knowing whence it came. By way 
of showing Tilton’s high-mirdedness about money, he alleges that in May, 
1873, he offered Tilton $1,000 as a loan on his note ; but Tilton sent it back, 
saying “he could not borrow money, for he saw no way of returning it.” 
Nevertheless, Moulton again offered him the money, and he took it, “ not as 
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a money transaction,” says Moulton, ‘‘ but as a matter between ourselves. 
What the difference is between “a money transaction ” and a “ matter be- 
tween ourselves” it would be hard to say, but during the following ten 
mouths Tilton got $4,550 of Beecher’s money in instalments, through 
Moulton, as “a matter between ourselves.” For Tilton’s ignorance of its 
source we have Moulton’s word. The balance of the $5,000 paid by 
Beecher seems to have gone to pay for the schooling of a girl whom Beecher 
says had to be removed from Tilton’s house because he tried to seduce her, 
but Moulton says because she tattled about Mrs. Tilton’s bad conduct. We 
shall not attempt to hold the balance on these weighty matters. We must 
leave the public to choose between the witnesses. The lying in every 
direction seems to be tremendous and unblushing. We shall now take 
leave of the affair with this remark, that the case has evidently reached a 
stage at which the further discussion of it will do no good, and serve no 
purpose but to gratify the cravings of the actors in it for notoriety. It has 
come to be a “conflict of veracity ” between people whose moral standard 
is evidently not that of respectable men, and the best thing the public can 
do is to let it drop. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 
BELLAGIO, August 9, 1874. 
EAVING Paris and Versailles and the Assembly behind me, I have been 
4 wandering in the high Alps for a short time, and staying at the most ro- 
mantic village of Macugnaga, at the foot of Monte Rosa. I have paid my court 
to this giant of mountains, which only deserves its name on the Italian side, 
as the sun covers it every morning on that side with a pink hue of indescrib- 
able beauty. I will not, however, attempt to compete with Murray or Bae- 
deker, and I would not have mentioned this visit to the Italian side of the 
Alps if I had not spent some time in the little inn of Macugnaga with one 
of the foremost Italian statesmen, whom [ have long known, and who was 
one of Cavour’s fellow-laborers in the field of Italian unity. Our meeting 
was almost painful at first. Everything seems to smile on Italy. Rome has 
become her capital, the work of unity is accomplished; Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples are adding new marvels to the old; no enemy threatens the 
re galantuomo and his people ; the divisions of parties are as slight as those 
observable in England between the Tories and the Whigs. And where is 
the glory of France, despoiled of provinces, torn from two millions of her 
most patriotic sons, deprived of her strongest fortresses, humbled in her 
military pride, rent by factions? The contrast is one which must suggest 
itself at once to the mind. The Italians are geutle, and my friend tried to 
persuade me that France was still “la belle France,” and that Italy had her 
troubles also. “See how rich you are,” szid he; “ you have paid your ran- 
som with an ease which has astonished the world; your funds are reaching 
par, your bank-notes are as good as gold, and as soon as you crossed the 
Alps you found our dirty paper-money, and have received for every napo- 
leon in gold twenty-two lire. The fivancial situation of Italy is a serious 
source of anxiety to all Italian patriots; we have tried every tax and every 
possible economy, and we cannot make both ends meet. We have sold as 
much as we could of the property of convents, but this exceptional resource 
will not be eternal. On the other hand, we are pensioning all those who lived 
on this property, though to be sure this debt will be extinguished in course 
of time.” 

This brought us to the Church question ; my friend was very indignant 
at the attacks made on the Italian Government by a certain Archbishop 
on his return from Italy. The Archbishop described the Catholic Church as 
persecuted and deprived of all its liberties. The accusation is not well 
founded; the law passed two years ago on the relations of church and 
state is in reality very liberal; it was the translation of Cavour’s famous 
motto: “A free church ina free state.” The policy of the Church is, of 
course, to play the part of martyr; but there is no interference anywhere in 
Italy with the discipline, the teaching, the preaching of the Catholic clergy. 
I could not help being struck by the nervousness of my friend on the sub- 
ject of the Pope. It has always been clear to me that the Italians are very 
desirous of a reconciliation of the King of ltaly and of the Pope. They 
don’t intend. if they can, to lose the prestige of the Papacy. They know 
that an immense power is still concealed in its very name; they are not 
fanatics in religion or irreligion; they would not dispense with the presence 
of the spiritual chief of the oldest Christian church. They are politically 
allied to Germany for the present, but they look with some contempt and 
disgust on the brutal persecution of the Catholic bishops of Germany, the 
sale of their furniture at auction, aud all such acts, which are not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of ourage. The Italians, it must be well understood. are 
a very vefined and a very old race; they detest useless brutality, useless ex- 


hibition of force. The Pope knows well that he offends them in the most 


tender parts by never crossing the door of the Vatican and so playing the 
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martyr and the prisoner, The streets of Italy are fall of photographs which 
represent Pio Nono, in his white gown, arm-in-arm with Victor Emanuel, 
his hand on his sword. This photograph represents the real Italian feeling, 
the long-expected alliance of the national King and a national Pope. Victor 
Emanuel dislikes Rome, and would much prefer to remain in his moun- 
tains of Piedmont, camping near some glacier and hunting the chamois 
He said to a friend not long ago, pointing to the Vatican: “There is the 
prisoner free, and here, in the Quirinal, you see the free prisoner.” He is 
the prisoaer of Italian unity. Italian statesmen affect to dread the inter- 
ference of France in favor of the temporal power of the Pope; this affecta- 
tion may be the excuse of many who were once the strong partisans of tho 
French alliance, and who now are the courtiers of Prince Bismarck. It would 
not appear well, in the eyes of the world, to turn abruptly from the French 
Empire to the German Empire ; but then they say that they are much afraid 
that the Emperor Napoleon was their best frierd in France, and that having 
lost him they have lost everything; that the Clerical party in France is con 
stantly preaching a crusade against Italy; that Saint Peter's pence, the pil 
grimages, the Catholic revival in France, are parts of a vast system of reaction 
which threatens the work of Italian unity. I suppose that with some these 
fears are sincere; with many they cannot be so. There is not a single party 
jn France which thinks of making war on Italy or of re-establishing by force 
the temporal power of the Pope. The Legitimist and Clerical papers are 
doing much mischief by constantly insulting and attacking Italy; the Re 
publican press does nearly as much by treating the opposition of the Clericals 
to Italy as something serious, which itis not. I was horrified on finding in 
my friend’s mouth arguments and considerations which were just the repe 
tition of what I am condemned to read in the papers of M. Thiers or of 
Gambetta. The fact is that in France nobody thinks of Italy at all. France 
feels isolated; she is alone, sullen, discontented; she knows that even the 
Latin races are estranged from her; she has ceased to care for what goes on 
outside of her frontiers. I could not well persuade my friend of this indif- 
ference, for it is not real indifference; it is a strange admixture of resent- 
ment, of pride, and of disgust. The French people have a dim and painful 
feeling that whatever they do they will be ill-judged as long as they are 
not powerful as they once were. You will probably read in many papers 
that France is helping the Carlists in Spain; France does not know the 
Carlists, nor cares whether one general or another is in power in Spain. Of 
course, on the Jong mountainous frontier of the Pyrenees the smugglers, 
familiar with all the passes, carry on a brisk trade in contraband of war; 
but if France, as a nation, is made responsible for the cruelties of the Car 
lists, it will only be a new example of the truth that justice is not to be 
found in polities. The law of nations has not been deliberately violated in 
apy instance by our Government in favor of the Carlists; the Government 
which is at war with them is not a recognized Government; and it hardly 
befits those to give us lessons in this case who once helped the Southern 
States with all their might when they had ambassadors in Washington. 

It was probably not without good reason that Mr. Disraeli twice pointed 
out recently some hidden dangers which threaten the actual peace of 
Europe. It seems at times as if mysterious forces were congregating all 
round France; in Spain, she is represented as the chief supporter of a 
cruel civil war, and of a party detested by the majority of the population ; 
in Italy, as the champion of the temporal power, the enemy of Italian waity ; 
even in Jittle Geneva, she is cursed by the so-called Liberal Catholics, and 
Father Hyacinthe has at last been obliged to resign, as he has found too late 
that the Liberal Catholics of Geneva were no more liberal than Catholies, 
and that he had allowed himself to become a mere tool in the hands of the 
enemies of his country. The religious struggle which is going on all over 
Europe may after all end in a great struggle against France. There are 
hidden or open affinities between the new reformers and Germany, and it is 
for this reason that France instinctively draws back from her own Republi- 
can and Communistiec reformers. Great as her misfortunes have been, she 
feels that greater misfortunes are perhaps preparing for her; she sees an 
enemy everywhere, she distrusts all parties; she rests a moment under the 
strong hand of an honest soldier, who will give her breathing time and a 
When the first Italian regiments entered Rome, a 
Now, as in the 


short period of security. 
struggle began of which this century may not sce the end, 
sixteenth century, the religious passions will become the mantle of political 
ambitions. itis distinetly the object of Prince Bismarck to efilect a per- 
manent division of the Latin races in Europe, to turn Spain and Italy 
against France; and he thinks that this desigu cannot be better accom- 
plished than by promoting in Italy the cause of a dynasty which is at war 
with the Pope, in Spain of a Republic which has exiled the Bourbons. 
Let France ouly be patient, and wait, and be silent—the time 
will come when Italy anl the Papacy can become reconciled; when 
Cavour’s motto will be a reality at Rome itself; when Spain, disgusted 
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with revolutions, will find some national ruler not ready to bargain with 
her honor and her interests; and when France will be able to draw 
Now she mast submit 
old spirit is not to fall into the 


snares of those false friends who would engage her in the most dangerots 


more distinctly the line of her responsibilities. 


to every outrage; her only way to show her 
experiments. France long ago accomplished her civil and religious revolu- 
tion; she need not be drawn into a new hundred years’ war and make new 
crusades ; she must remember now the famous despatch written by Prince 
Gortebakoff, after the Crimean war: “ Russia collects herself” (La Russie se 
recucille), Not many years afterwards, Prince Gortchakoff was able to obtain 
by a peaceful negotiation the revision of the Treaty of Paris. Neither men 
nor treaties are immortal; France has nothing to expect except from time 
and from the consequences of her own abdication in Europe. She must, so 
to speak, make a vacuum, and it will be soon felt that the nation which can 
fight for an idea cannot be so well dispensed with. For the present, let the 
Italian Government ask for the withdrawal of the Orénoque, and let the 
Orcénoque be withdrawn from Civita Vecchia. Let Germany ask for the 
recognition of the Serrano Government, and let Serrano’s Government be 
officially recognized. It will not add much to the vitality of the Govern- 
ment of Spain, and hardly anything can be added to the humiliation we 
have already borne. When a man has lost bis wife, he does not mourn over 


his dog. 


IN HOLLAND. 


Tne Hacvur, August 8, 1874. 
T would amount to positive impudence, I suppose, to introduce these few 
impressious of Dutch scenery by an overt allusion to the beauties of the 
Rhine. And yet it was by the Rhine, a few days since, that I entered Hol- 
land, and it was along an arm of the Rhive, subdued to the likeness of a 
homely Dutch canal, that I wandered this afternoon in drowsy Leyden. <As 
many as thirty years ago, I believe, it was good taste to make au apology 
for a serious mention, of the descriptive sort, of the vineyards of Bingen or 
the cloister of Nonnenwertb, and if the theme had been rubbed threadbare 
then, it can hardly be considered presentable now. But thus much I may 
boldly affirm, that if my corrupt modern consciousness had not assured me 
that these were terribly faded charms, I should not have guessed it from the 
testimony of my eyes. After platitudes, as weil as after battles, Nature has 
a way—all her own—of renewing herself; and in a decent attitude, at the 
bow of the boat, with my face to Nature and my back to man, I ventured to 
salute the castled crags as frankly as if I were making a voyage of discovery. 
The time seems to me to have come round again when one ought really to 
say a good word for them. Tinsist upon the merits of no particular mem- 
ber of the crumbling fraternity; there are many worthy men whose pockets 
it might be awkward to examine; and the Rhenish dungeons, fron: a more 
familiar standpoint than the deck of the steamer, may prove to be ha!f-buried 
in beer-bottles and lemon-peel. But they still pass their romantic watch- 
word from echo to echo all along the line, and they “compose” as bravely 
between the river and the sky as if fifty years of sketching and sonnetcering 
had done nothing to tame them. The fine thing about the Rhine is that it 
has that which, when applied to architecture and painting, is called style. 
It is in the grand manner—on the liberal seale ; that is, it is on the liberal 
scale while it lasts. There is less of it, in time, than I had been remembering 
these fifteen years. The classic sites come and go within an easy four hours ; 
and if you embark at Mayence you leave the last and most perfect of the 
castled crags—tbe Drachenfels—behind you just as your organism, physical 
aud mental, is being thoroughly attuned to the supreme felicity of river na- 
vigation. It wasa grayish day as I passed, and the Drachenfels looked as 
if it had been stolen from a background of Claude to do service in the 
Rhenish foreground. 1t has the ideal, romantic contour. 

It stands there, however, like some last ringing word in an interrupted 
phrase. The vast white river sweeps along into Holland on a level with its 
banks, finally to die in a slush ef marshes and a mesh of cavals, within sound 
of the surge of the Nerth Sea. T left it to its destiny, and gathered my first 
impressions of Holland from the window of the train. The most pertinent 
thing one may say of these first impressions is that they are exactly, to 
the letter, what one expects them to be. If you come this way, as T had, 
chiefly with an eye to Dutch pictures, your first acquisition is a sense, no 
longer an amiable inference but a direct perception, of the undiluted accu- 
racy of Dutch painters. You have seen it all before; it is vexatiously fami 
liar; it was hardly worth while to have come. At Amsterdam, at Leyden, 
at The Hague, and in the country between them, this is half your state of 
mind ; when you are looking at the originals, you seem to be looking at the 
copies ; and when you are looking at the copies, you seem to be looking at the 
originals. Is it a canal-side in Haarlem or is ita Van der Heyden? Isita 
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| priceless Hobbema, or is it a meagre pastoral vista, stretching away from the 


railway track? The maid-servants in the streets seem to have stepped out 


| of the frame of a Gerard Dow, and appear equally adapted for stepping back 


again. You have to rub your eyes to ascertain their normal situation, And so 
you wander about, with art and nature playing so assiduously into each other's 
hands that your experience of Holland becomes something singularly compact 


| and complete iu itself—striking no chords that lead elsewhere, and asking no 














‘more reasonable, and at the best a more kindly, person. 


outside he!p to unfold itself. This is what we mean when we say, as we do 
at every turn, that Holland is so curious. Italy is not curious, as a general 
thing, nor is England, in its leading features. They are simply both emi- 
nent specimens of a sort of beauty which pervades in a greater or less de- 
gree all our conceptions of the beautiful. We admire them because they 
stand, as it were, in the high-road of admiration, and whether we pass them 
ata run or at a walk our pace is part of the regular esthetic business of life. 
But to enjoy the Low Countries, we have to put on a very particular pair of 
spectacles and bend our nose well over our task, and, beyond our conscious- 
ness that our gains are real gains, remain decidedly at loss how to classify 
them. This is the charming thing in Holland—the way one feels one’s ob- 
servation lowered to a relish of the harmonies of the minor key ; persuaded 
to respect sma!! things and take note of small differences; so that really a 
week’s sojourn here, if properly used, ought to make one at the worst a 
The beauty which 
is no beauty ; the ugliness which is not ugliness ; the poetry which is prose, 
and the prose which is poetry ; the landscape which seems to be all sky until 
you have taken particular pains to discover it, and turns out to be half water 
when you have discovered it ; the virtues, when they are greceful (like elean- 
liness), exaggerated to a vice, and when they are sordid (like the getting and 
keeping of money), refined to a dignity ; the mild gray light which produced 
in Rembrandt the very genius of chiaroscuro ; the stretch of whole provinces 
on the principle of a billiard table, which produced a school of consummate 
landscapists ; the extraordinary reversal of custom, in which man seems, 
with a few windmills and ditches, to do what he will, and Providence, hold- 
ing the North Sea in the hollow of his hand, what he can—all these elements 
of the general spectacle in this entertaining country at least give one’s regu- 
lar habits of thought the stimulus of a little confusion, and make us feel that 
one is dealing with an original genius. 

The curious fortunately excludes neitber the impressive nor the agreeable, 
and Amsterdam, where I took my first Dutch walk, is a stately city, even 
though its street-vistas do look as if they were pictured on a tea-caddy or 
a hand-screen. They have for the most part a broad, sluggish canal in the 
middle, on either side of which a row of perfectly salubrious, bat extremely 
attenuated trees grow out of a highly cultivated soil of compact yellow 
bricks. Cultivated I call it by a proper license, for it is periodically raked 
by the broom and the scrubbing-brush, and religiously manured with soap- 
suds. You lose no time, of course, in drawing the inevitable parallel be- 
tween Amsterdam and Venice, and it is well worth drawing, as an illustra- 
tion of the uses to which the same materials may be put by different minds. 
Sky and sea in both cases, with architecture between ; winding sea-channels 
washing the feet of goodly houses erected with the profits of trade. And 
yet the Dutch city is a complete reversal of the Italian, and its founders 
might have carefully studied Venetian effects with the set purpose of pro- 
ducing exactly the opposite ones. It produces them in the moral line even 
more vividly than in the material. It is not that one place is all warm 
color and the other all cold; one all shimmer and softness and mellow inter- 
fusion of every possible phase of ruin, and the other rigidity, angularity, 
opacity, prosperity in their very essence ; it is more than anything that they 
tell of such different lives and of such a different view of life. The outward 
expression on one side is perfect poetry, and on the other is perfect prose ; 
and the marvel is the way in which thrifty Amsterdam imparts the prosaic 
turn to things which in Veuice seem the perfect essence of poetry. Take, 
for instance, the silence and quiet of the canals; it has in the two places a 
difference of quality which it is almost impossible to express. In the one it 
is the stillness of order, and in the other of vacancy—the sleep of idleness 
and the sleep of rest; the quiet that comes of letting everything go by the 
board, and the quiet that comes of doing things betimes and being able to 
sit with folded hands and say they are well done. In one of George Eliot’s 
novels there is a portrait of a thrifty farmer's wife who rose so early in the 
morning to do her work that by ten o’clock it was all over, and she was at 
her wit’s end to know what to do with her day. This good woman seems 
to me an excellent image of the genius of Amsterdam as it is reflected in the 
house-fronts—I penetrated no deeper. It is impossible to imagine anything 


more expressive of the numerous ideas represented by the French epithet 
bourgeois than these straight facades of clean black brick capped with a 
rococo gable of stone painted white, and armed like the forehead of the uni- 
corn with a little horizontal horn—a bracket and pulley for hauling store 
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able goods into the attic. The famous Dutch cleanliness seems to me qu'te 
on a level with its reputation, and asserts itself in the most ingenious and 
ludicrous ways. <A rosy serving-maid, redolent of soapsuds from her white 
eap to her white sabots, stands squirting water from a queer little engive of 
polished copper over the majestic front of a genteel mansion whose complex- 
ion is not a visible shade less immaculate than her own. The performance 
suggests a dozen questions, and you can only answer them all with a laugh. 
What is she doing, and why is she doing it? Does she imagine the house has 
a speck or two which it is of consequence to remove, or is the squirt applied 
merely for purposes of light refreshment—of endearment, as it were ? Where 
could the speck or two possibly have come from, unless produced by spon- 
taneous generation? There are no specks in the road, which is a neat 
parquet of scoured aud polished brick; nor on the trees, whose trunks are to 
all appearance carefully sponged every morning. The speck exists evi- 
dently ovly as a sort of mathematical point, capable of extension, in the 
good woman’s Batavian brain, and the operation with her copper kettle is, 
as the metaphysicians would say, purely subjective. It is a necessity, not as 
regards the house but as regards her own temperament. Of a dozen harm- 
lessly factitious necessities of the same sort, the canal-sides at Amsterdam 
offer lively evidence. Nothing could be more thoroughly in keepivg with 
the bourgeois spirit than the way in which you every where find this brilliant 
cleanliness and ceremonious thrift playing the part not of a convenience but 
of a restriction—not of a means but of an end. The windows are of these 
huge plates of glass which offer a delectably uninterrupted field for friction ; 
but they are masked internally by thick white blinds, invariably drawn, and 
the only use of their transparency to any mortal is to enable the passer-by 
to examine the texture of the stuff. The front doors are hedged in with little 
square padlocked barriers, to guard the doorsteps from the pollution of foot- 
prints, and the visitor must pocket his pride and apply at an humbler portal, 
with the baker and the milkman. In such houses must dwell people whose 
nerves are proof against the irritation of minute precautions—people who cover 
their books with white paper and find occasion for a week’s conversation in a 
mysterious drop of candle-grease on the table-cloth. The traveller with an 
eye for details wiil find some eloquence in the fact that, though the canals 
at Amsterdam and Leyden offer continually this charming pretext of trees 
by a water-side, there is not in their whole length a single bench for a 
lounge and a half-hour’s esthetic relish of the situation. The traveller in 
question though, shrewd fellow, will not be prevented by the absence of 
benches from getting it, as he looks up and down and sees the wide green 
barges come fioating through the respectable stillness, and the quaint old 
scroll-work of the gables peep cut through the meagre density of the trees. 

At The Hague, evidently, people take life in a lighter, more irrespon- 
sible fashion. There are two or three benches by the canals and an air of 
mitigated devotion to compound interest. There are wide, tranquil squares, 
planted in the middle with shady walks and bordered with fine old abodes 
of moneyed leisure, where you may boldly ring at the front door. The 
Hague is in fact a very charming little city, and I should be at a loss to say 
how much I find it to my taste. It is the model of a minor capital ; small 
enough for convenience and compact sociability, and yet large enough to 
exhibit certain metropolitan airs and graces. It is one of the cities which 
please indefinably on a short acquaintance and prompt one’s fretful fancy to 
say that just this, at last, is the place where we could come and lead the 
(from the worldly point of view) ideal life. It bits the happy medium be- 
tween the bustling and the stagnant; it is Dutch enough for all soris of 
comfortable virtues, and, where these intermit, it is English and French, 
and, in its diplomatic character, cosmopolitan. There must be very pleasant 
things done here, and I hope, for symmetry’s sake, there are pleasant peo- 
ple to do them worthily. [imagine there are. But I do wrong to consume 
valuable space in these fruitless speculations when I have not yet said a 
word on the topic on which I had it chiefly at heart to touch. A week in Hol- 
laud is necessarily a week in the company of Rembrandt and Paul Potter, 
Ruysdael and Gerard Dow. These admirable artists have had my best at- 
tention, but I do not know that they have given me any new impressions, or 
indeed that, in the literal meaning of the word, they have given me avy 
impressions at all. I looked for a long time, only this morning, at the hand 
of Madame van Mieris in the little picture in the Museam here, by her hus- 
band, representing him and his wife playing witha tiny spanie!. He is pull- 
ing the dog’s ear and she is pressing it against her bosom with an arm bare 
to the elbow. Itseemed to me that it was worth the journey to Holland 
simply to see this appreciative husband’s version of his wife’s hand, and that 
if I had seen nothing else [I should have been repaid; but beyond producing 
this eminently practical reflection, the picture was not suggestive. I find 
in my guide-book, on the margin of the page which dilates upon the great 
Van der Helst at Amsterdam (the Banquet of the Civic Guard), the inscrip- 
tion in pencil—superb, superb, superb! But this is simply a term of evjoy- 
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ment and not of criticism. Let me however have the satisfaction of repeat- 
ing, in ink for the printer, that the picture is superb. To the great treasure 
(after Rembrandt's Lesson of Anatomy) of the Museum here—Paul Pott: 
famous Bull—one would willingly pay some more elaborate compliment ; 
not because it is a stronger work (on the contrary), but because it is the 
work of a lad of twenty-two. The subject is the most prosaic conceivable, 
and the treatment is perfectly in keeping; but if one considers the magnifi 
cent success of the enterprise from the painter's own point of view, there is 
certainly real poetry in the fact of his youth. Itis hardly less true of 
Rembrandt than of his various smaller comrades (unusual as the judgment 
may seem), that he is not an intellectually suggestive painter. There are 
no ideas in Ostade and Terburg, in Metzu and Ruysdael (who, by the way, 
gives me the largest sum of tranquil pleasure of any painter of the schoo!) 
but you bear them no grudge, for they give you no reason to expect them 
It is one of the regular traditions, however, that Rembrandt does, and t 
can only say that in this case tradition has distinctly missed her way. [ti 
the more singular that he should not, inasmuch as (I should go so far as to 
say) he was really not, strictly speaking, a painter. He was perfectly arl 
trary, and he kept on terms with observation only so long as it suited | 
This may be verified by reference to any of the most delusively picturesque 
of his works. They are magnificent, but compare them, for simple verity 
with the little Adrian van Ostade in tho Van der Hoop collection, and com 
pare them, for thought, with any fine Tintoretto. 


2 
AT 
Notes. 
THE twenty-second volume of the ‘ Proceedings of the American Assovia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science * (Portland meeting, 1873) rea 
ed us just on the eve of the meeting this year at Hartford, concladed last 
week. We hope that the Secretary's anticipation that “the volume will nat 
urally increase in size from year to year” will, owing to the new rules cones 
ing publication, not be realized. The class of topics in the present volume 
ranges from “ A Stroke of Lightning, with Hints as to Immunity,” to the 
“Determination of Transatlantic Longitudes.”——Prof, Ch, Fred. Hartt’s 


paper on the Geology and Physical Geography of the Lower Amazons 
read before the Buffalo Society of Natural Science last year, has been pub 
lished separately from the Society’s Bulletin. It treats of the interesting 


table-topped hills in the Ereré and Monte Alegre district, and is illustrated 
with a number of admirable little sketches of the above formation, and one 
general view of the valley of the Amazoas, from the author's own pencil. 


An accompanying paper on the Devonian brachiopoda of Ereré, by Richard 
Rathbun, is illustrated by Prof. Hartt with forty-eight photographs of the 
fossils described. ——Hurd & Houghton have issued for the American Social 
Science Association Number VI. of their Journal. This and the suceeed- 
ing number will embrace nearly all the papers read at the New York meet- 
ing last May. We have already had occasion to notice the mistaken catho- 
licity which admits such a paper as that of Mr. Flagg’s on the Farmers’ 
Movement. Itis announced that the journal will hereafter be issued at 
least semi-annually, and quarterly if possible, making a volume of about 
five hundred pages. Subscriptions will be taken at the rate of one dollar for 
two hundred pages.——We have received from F. R. Wetmore & Co., sta- 
tioners, Yokohama, a large map of Tokio, for the topographical exactness 
of which the publishers do not vouch, but which they say will reasonably 
auswer the needs of tourists and foreign residents. A very full directory of 
the principal quarters, streets, bridges, public buildings, ete., accompanies 
the map. A popular description of Pompeii, by Director Fiorelli, wi} 

shortly make its appearance, and as the subject is one which never stales, 
we may look for translations of the work into every European language, 





—The dependence of the South on Northern presses and paper-mills, 
and the extremity to which the Confederate States were driven on account 
of the scarcity of paper, created a new field for the collector and biblio- 
grapher. Doubtless all our great libraries have as curiosities some speci- 
mens of trans-Mississippi journalism printed on wrapping-paper, or even on 
wall-paper, with perhaps a stray Confederate book or two. A recent cata- 
logue of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, gives a list of twenty-five books, 
“dingy and roughly printed” on Confederate paper, which are offered for 
sale along with a lot of sheet-musie of the same manufacture. Nearly half 
the books are school-books, duty combining with necessity to produce a 
series uncontaminated with Yankee and Union heresies. Most of these, again, 
were published at Raleigh, where a Mrs. M. B. Moore was found willing to 
prepare a Dixie Primer, First Dixie Reader, Dixie Speller, Primary Geo- 


graphy, and Geographical Reader for the Dixie Children. This last, says 


the catalogue, has very rude and curious maps, in one edition reughly color. 
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ed by hand; and the abstract and permanent nature of the information 
imparted may be judged from the following passage, which was probably 
favorite reading with the Dixie children: “The Southern Confederacy is 
a great country. The Yankees thought to starve us out when they sent 
their ships to guard our seaport towns. We were considered an indolent, 
weak people; but our enemies have found us strong, because we had jus- 
tice on eur side.” It was at Raleigh, too, that the Rev. Brantley York 
kindly revised his English Grammar, and adapted it to Southern schools, 
as even the Yankee grammar, with its useless distinction between shall ‘and 
will, stood in need of overhauling; and that Mr. L. Johnson launched 
his Elementary Arithmetic, with its choice examples in short division. The 
rogue composed them as late as 1864, yet with as much confidence as if they 
were problems in celestial mechanics : 

“Tf 1 Confederate soldier can whip 7 Yankees, how many soldiers can 
whip 49 Yankees?” 

“7 Confederate soldiers captured 21 Yankees and divided them equally 

between them ; how many did each have ?” 
Tt must have been a great shock to the “ beginners ” for whom this arithme- 
tie was designed, to find a year later that, after all their dividing, there was 
still a considerable “remainder” of Yankees and none of Confederates. A 
Grammar ofthe French Language, “ first C. S. A. edition,” by John Chris- 
tison, published at Richmond, is the most advanced text-book mentioned in 
Mr. Clarke's list. Bibliomaniacs ought to secure the New Testameng, pub- 
lished at Augusta, Ga., by the Confederate States Bible Society, instituted in 
the year 1862. 

—We have received a copy of General Pope’s reports and letters on Indian 
affairs. His information and suggestions go quite sufficiently into detail, and 
justify the conclusions on which he bases mavy of the latter. The history 
of the reservations north and south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
has been very different. The Indians on the north of the Ohio were placed 
in the country occupied or claimed by the Indians, and “ the natural result 
followed.” The white settlers crowded in, and narrowed more and more the 
range of the Indians. The Indians, on the other hand, found the reservations 
a place of refuge after committing robbery, murder, or arson. A little while 
only was needed to make it plain that the whites and Indians could not live 
in such close neighborhood on these terms, particularly as the lands of the 
reservations, rising in value, began to attract the cupidity of speculators, and 
it was thereupon determined that they must be removed to still further 
hanting-grounds: “The result has been,” to quote the words of General 
Pope, “ that the various tribes which once inhabited the States of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri have been again and 
egain removed from ove reservation to another, until at last they are found 
along the western frontier of Missouri and within the limits of Kansas. The 
broils and difficulties attending their residence on these various reservations, 
und the suffering of the Indians from want and from other causes, have so 
diminished their numbers, that of the various powerful and populous tribes 
which once inhabited the great region east of the Mississippi, there now re- 
main but afew insignificant and feeble remnants along the extreme Western 
frontier. What has become of the great tribes famous in our history—the 
Delawares, the Shawnees, the Miamis, the Sacs and Foxes, the Pottawato- 
mies, the Winnebagoes, the Kickapoos, and many others equally populous 
and powerful? A few feeble, helpless, worn-out fragments alone remain of 
ail these great Indian nations.” In dealing with the Indians of the Southern 
and Southwestern States, however, the Government modified this policy, 
sending them ail to one Territory, west of Arkansas, without making them 
pass through the intermediate stages which the northern tribes were forced 
to endure. The contrast between the two, now brought into immediate 
contact in the Indian Territory, is very striking—the southern tribes being 
“numerous and strong, and, as far as Indians can be, prosperous and im- 
proving; the other, poor, feeble, helpless, and hopeless.” 


, 


—The “reservation” system is that which is now in full force. The 
Indian tribes'are stretched in a north and south line on the extreme 
Western frontier of civilization. “The whites are continually pressing upon 
them, quarrelling with and cheating them, and bringing down upon their 
1eads retaliatory outbreaks. Up to the period of the outbreak the Interior 
Department has had the matter in charge; but soon as an attack occurs the 
War Department, utterly ignorant of the whole situation, is called in, and 
the troops sent in a fruitless pursuit of the Indians. The Indians, who are by 
this time safe and sound on their reservation, send down word that they would 
now like to make a “treaty,” when the War Department troops retire from 
the scene, and the tribe, under safe-conduct, have a talk with the representa- 
tives of the Interior Department and sign a document promising to keep the 
peace, receive the whiskey, firearms, and ammuvition and blankets they 
want, and then da capo. The remedy proposed by General Pope is to remove 
the Indian, not temporaiily to a reservation which furnishes him a con- 
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venient base for warlike operations, but permanently, and to remove him, 
instead of westward, eastward, toward the sources of cheap food and cloth- 
ing, in the rear of the advancing emigration, in the vicinity of a society well 
organized and well administered, where he will be protected not plundered, 
and if punished, punished legally, not in lawless revenge ; and where all 
thought of return to his own country is hopeless. Whatever may be thought 
of the feasibility of this plan, there can be no doubt that General Pope is 
right in his strictures on the bungling of Indian management by the Govern- 
ment ; and in his explanation of its causes ; and in his belief that the treaty 
system is a delusion and a snare, based on the absurd legal fiction that the 
Indians are the owners of the soil, in the same sense that civilized communi- 
ties are sovereign. ‘I have not undertaken,” Gen. Pope says, ‘‘to discuss 
the question of the right of a few nomadic Indians to claim possession of the 
vast districts of country which they roam over, to check the advance of ciy- 
ilization, or to retain in wildness and unproductiveness, for the scanty sub- 
sistence of a few thousand savages, regions which would support many 
millions of civilized men. However such questions may be decided by ab- 
stract reasoning, all history shows that the result will be in some way the 
dispossession of the savage and the occupation of his lands by civilized man. 
The only practical question, therefore, for the Government to consider, is the 
means by which this result may be attained with the greatest humanity, the 
least injustice, and the largest benefit to the Indian, morally and phy- 
sivally.” 


—The Geographical Magazine for August (John Wiley & Son) is an ex- 
ceptionally good number, the first three articles—on the Cameron expedi- 
tion, the Lufiji River and the coral trade, and the voyage of the Challenger 
—being very interesting reading, and Mr. Godfrey Turner's “‘ Impressions of 
Jamaica” continuing as entertaining and instructive in the second chapter 
as in the previous one. Capt. Davis’s notes on the progress of the Challen- 
ger, the third of a series, are enlivened by the romantic story of two Ger- 
maus, brothers, who were rescued by the vessel from one of the islands of 
the Tristan da Cunha group. Among the proceedings of geographical socie- 
ties, which are regularly reported in this magazine, those of Hamburg de- 
serve attention on account of the statistics of Italian emigration and coloni- 
zation furnished in a paper read by Signor Negri, president of the Italian 
Geographical Society. Diligent and systematic enquiries through the con- 
sulates have enabled him to fix the number of Italians settled abroad at 
400,000 to 500,000. The yearly migration, from home and from foreign parts, 
he estimates at 40,000, the main stream setting powerfully to the Plate River, 
where they do well as sailors, fishermen, and peasants, and in considerable 
numbers on the boards of theatres. In Buenos Ayres they form one-third 
of the entire population (24,000); in Peru, they are reckoned at 14,000. In 
Japan the number has increased, owing to the important trade in silkworms’ 
eggs, which bring in Italy a profit of from eight to twelve million francs per 
annum. In the South Pacific, Italians do not as yet abound. Coming to 
the United States, Signor Negri assigns us about 70,000 of his countrymen, 
or but few less than the Argentine Republic lays claim to. This is, how- 
ever, a manifest error, and one which ought to have been avoided when the 
Ninth Census was at hand to inform him that in 1870 our Italian-born popula- 
tion was just rising 17,000. California, he goes on tosay, owns about 10,000 ; 
but the Census gives only 4,660, and it is unlikely that these have doubled in 
the interval. For good wild guessing there is nothing like estimates of 
population by simple ‘‘ observers,” and we remember to have seen the Itali- 
ans in California and the adjacent States and Territories set down at from 
20,000 to 22,000 ‘‘ undoubtedly.” This was by a correspondent of the Eco 
d'Italia, of this eity, in 1872, 


—Readers of M. Jules Verne’s veracious history of Mr. Phileas Fogg’s 
‘Tour Round the World in Eighty Days’ will remember that one of the 
stirring incidents of that remarkable journey was the rescue of an Indian 
priveess from death by fire at the hands of priests in an Eastern forest. In- 
deed, this was a very important part of the tour, for by his chivalrous act 
Phileas was delayed so long that bad it not been for the fortunate scientific 
principle that by going round the world the traveller gains twenty-four 
hours, he would not have been able at the end to appear calm and imper- 
turbable to claim his stakes on his eightieth day in his club in Londov. Most 
readers have probably considered this incident as an exaggeration, there 
being vo custom of burning Indian maidens, such as that described, known to 
or recorded by the travelling public. M. Verne, however, who is no blind 
pedaut in his love of literalness, probably had in mind the rite of suttee, aud 
if we permit the reasonable romantic license of a widow being changed into 
a maiden, and the burning for similar reasons made involuntary, there is no 
reason why the fiction should not be considered as nearly founded on fact 
as many another; for it seems, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts of the 
English to put an end to suttee for half a century, it is still practised in 
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remote villages. A late Indian paper gives the following account of the rite 
in its present decadent and obsolescent condition : 


“Tt seems that cases of suttee still oceur in remote villages of Central 
India and Rajpootana. A few months ago the ancient rite was performed 
by the family of a money-lender in Bikanir. On that occasion the chief 
culprit was sentenced by the Rajah to ten years’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of 300 rupees was levied on his village. Similar attempts have been made 
elsewhere to carry out the same barbarous usage, and the strangest thing is 
that they are frequently made among the lower classes, who in India as else- 
where are prone to imitate the manners and customs of the higher classes. 
In India, where the metempsychosis was also a cherished belief, they are 
also spurred by the hope of rising to a higher state of existence after death, 
The practice in such cases appears to be that, after the funeral pyre has been 
more or less burnt down, the widow should slip away from. her house, 
perhaps under the pretence of going for the customary purification by bath- 
ing after a death in the family, and seat herself on the smouldering heap. 
If the fire has burnt too low to consume her, it is enough to ignite her 
clothes and lead to her death, then or afterwards, from the burns inflicted, 
unless she is discovered and rescued immediately, as sometimes happens. 
More often, perhaps, some member of the family, on coming up and finding 
the widow already scorched, will leave her where she is, adding fuel, if ne- 


cessary, to the fire, in order to complete an act which he may still regard as | 


a religious duty.” 


— The learned M Henri Gaidoz, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, advo- 
cates the reappearance of elephants on the battle-fields of Europe, and espe- 
cially points to their usefulness in the artillery service, as shown by the suc- 
cessful experiments of the English in India. If drawn by elephants, guns of 
a much heavier calibre, and consequently of much greater efficacy than those 
commonly employed, could be used in the ficld. Thanks to her colonies, 
France could easily and cheaply procure the animals. The price of an ele- 
phant in Cochin-China, according to Ritter, varied from 150 to 200 franes 
forty years ago, and it is probably not higher to-day. The art of domesticat- 
ing the elephant has been carried to great perfection in Cochin-China, and 
there the animals might receive their preliminary training. Once used tothe 
report of cannon, they could be transported to Algeria, where their military 
education would be finished. Finally, sent to France, they might pass the 
winter under the genial sun of her southern provinces, and in summer take 
part in the graud military exercises at the north. Thus, in eighteen months 
or two years at the longest, they would be fitted for active service. Even 
from a pecuniary point of view, M. Gaidoz urges the introduction of elephants 
and their substitution, in some respects at least, for the costlier and weaker 
horse. Six horses are now required to draw a heavy field-piece, while guns 
which would throw shot 50 to 100 per cent. heavier than at present practica- 
ble could easily be drawn by two elephants. The cost of keeping them 
would be eight francs per day, while the cost of keeping six horses is 9 to 10 
francs. Besides, the elephant is good for eighteen to seventy years of ser- 
vice, while the horse is worn out in ten years. Friends of the horse may 
still plead, however, that the elephant must for winter campaigns be accli- 
matized as well as tamed and drilled, and that he offers a much greater mark 
than the former to the enemy’s projectiles. Whether elephants may fairly 
be employed under the terms of the Geneva convention, and whether, in any 
case regard should not be had for the feelings of the Prussian General Staif, 
are questions on which at present we suspend judgment. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM.* 


R. PAGET has no claim to be an historian, but he is a shrewd critic, 
M who deals with isolated questions just as a skilful barrister handles the 
case of an opponent. ‘Puzzles and Paradoxes’ consists of a republi- 
cation of the ‘New Examen,’ in which Mr. Paget sifted the evidence for 
several of Lord Macaulay’s assertions. It consists also of fugitive pieces 
which hardly deserve to be published side by side with the pamphlet by 
which Mr. Paget earned his reputation. When meeting Lord Macaulay he 
was on his mettle, aud did his best—and his best is certainly a good speci- 
men of merely forensic criticism. When he does not fear his opponent, Mr. 
for the magazines. It is by his ‘New Examen’ that Mr. Paget should be 
judged. Estimated by the standard of his best work, he must be acknowl- 
edged as an enemy whom uo historian dare despise. 
ness the weak points in the case which he attacks. He puts his own argu- 
ment with force. He “ gets up his brief” with care, and, moreover, is ob- 
viously influenced by an honest desire to meet the facts of the case. Up to 
a certain point, he is successful in making good his ground. After a certain 
point, he almost fails. His success is due to his skill in the legitimate arts of 
advocacy. His failure arises from his being an advocate and not an histo- 
rian. The nature and extent both of his success aud of his failure illus- 
trate the function and effects of historical criticism. 


He seizes with readi- 





* ‘Puzzles and Paradoxes: Historical, Judicia', and Literary. By John Paget, 
Barrister-at-Law.’ London and Ediaburgi:: Blackwoods. 
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{It is no discredit to Mr. Paget to say that he has not the intellectual 
grasp of a writer who, whatever his faults, will take rank among English 
classics. Throughout the controversies between Mr. Paget and Lord Ma- 
catlay, you have a sense of witnessing a fight between an athlete and a 
warrior of twice his strength and size. 


But the very disparity between Mr. 
Paget and his opponent sets the former's success in a clear light, and shows 
that it is due, in great measure, tothe strength of his position. Mr. Paget's 
strength lies in the tenacity with which he clings to the principle that no 
general knowledge will justify lax statement of particular facts, and that no 
historian, however eminent his talents, can safely make allegations which 
go beyond the assertions of his authorities. Take as example of Mr. Paget's 
mode of fighting (and of his success) the way in which he deals with Ma- 
caulay’s allegation that Penn took part in the ransom of the “ Maids of 
Taunton.” The evidence in this instance lies in a nutshell; and Mr. Paget 
shows that it is possible, though not we think certain, that the Penn who 
dirtied his hands by the management of this affair was not the emi 
nent Quaker, but a certain “ Mr. Penne,” whose hands were already so 
far from clean that they could scarcely be 


said to be dirtied by 


procuring for the Queen’s Maids of Honor their ill-gotten money 
Mr. Paget again throws considerable doubt on one of the specitic 


charges made by Macaulay against Marlborough. That the great English 
general let the French Court know of the expedition against Brest is certain. 
But Macaulay, naturally indignant at this treachery, has certainly gone 
further than the facts warrant when he confidently asserts that the Duke 
was guilty “of the foulest of all treasons.” His full moral guilt is, in spit. 
of Mr. Page’s pleading, still a fearful possibility; but when Macaulay as- 
serts that ‘‘ Talmash had perished by the basest of all the hundred villanies 
of Marlborough,” he overlooks the fact that the French Court had received 
information of the intended attack before Marlborough sent his treacherous 
communication, and that the Duke possibly meant to betray rather James 
than William, and secure his own position by information which might gain 
him credit with James without in reality injuring England. This explanation 
of his conduct is at least possible, and,,as long as such an explanation is pos 

sible, an historian is bound at least to point out its possibility. Whether, 
however, the favorable view of Marlborough’s disgraceful intrigue is proba- 
ble as well as possible, is a problem on which no one could pronounee an 
opinion without a comprehensive study of the life and character of the 
greatest of English generals and the most wily of English statesmen. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Paget not to. perceive that the judgment formed of 
Marlborough’s conduct in any given instance depends ou considerations far 
wider than the special points with which his apologist deals. Macaulay may 
be inaccurate, and yet his general judgment of the Duke may be correct. All 
Mr. Paget says may be true, and yet Marlborough may for all that have 
been morally the murderer of his countrymen. A traitor does not cease to be 
a traitor because others have anticipated his treachery. Mr. Paget, even in 
this case, in which in our judgment he makes out his point, forgets that 
though an advocate may for practical purposes be content to show that his 
client is not proved guilty, this is a very different matter from proving that 
the accused is innocent. An historian is free from the technical rules of the 
law courts. He must in all cases take general character into consideration, 
and may think evidence conclusive against Marlborough whieh would not 
suffice to convict Wellington or Nelson. 

Mr. Paget succeeds in dealing with single points where Lord Macaulay 
has been led astray either by party bias or by undue reliance on his own 
marvellous memory, for to defeat the historian on such points all that is 
needed is the skillof an advocate. But as we have said, Mr. Paget fails when 
he enters into discussions which require for their management more 
than the talents of alawyer. He everywhere shows a tendency character- 
istic of a barrister, to underestimate the force of cumulative evidence, and 


| attempts again and again to get rid of his rival's case by treating separately 


| facts which derive their importance from being looked at collectively. This is 
Paget relaxes his efforts and sinks from an able critic into a clever writer | 


the weak side of his otherwise able defence of Penn. It is, let us grant, proba- 


| ble that Penn had nothing to do with the ransom of the Maids of Taunton,, It 
is possible that he sincerely believed in King James's most suspicious euthu- 





siasm {or toleration, His conversations with the Fellows of Magdalen are 
compatible with the supposition that he did not mean to suggest an igno- 
minious surrender of rights they were bound in duty to uphold. The evi- 
dence that he conspired against William is, let it be granted, not conclusive, 
It is, in short, possible to make out that no one of the definite charges 
against Penn is so proved that 


upon to try him, necessarily give a verdict of guilty. 


conclusively 


a jury would, if called 
But if you look at the 
whole of his career, and not merely at the parts, the matter appears in a 
A Quaker who is honored at court, an apostle of toleration 
who is the confidential adviser of ove of the most intolerant bigots who ever 
sat upon a throne, a religious man who becomes the go-between in a disere- 


different light. 
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ditable negotiation, occupies an ambiguous position. Macaulay may have 
been hasty in treating as proved charges against Penn which may possibly 
not be provable, but no one who weighs the whole of Penn’s career can 
doubt that Macaulay’s judgment of his character may be in the main correct, 
and that the great Quaker was one of those men in whose character warm 
phil 
tastes and suppleness of a courtier. 

Mr. Paget’s attack on William is marked by precisely the same merits 
and delects as his defence of Penn. It is on the whole the less successful 
performance of the two, because there is really little difference as to matter 
of fact between bim and Macaulay, and everything in this instance depends 
on the general view taken of William’s character. Both writers stigmatize 
the Massacre of Glencoe as an act of perfidious inhumanity. Each of them 
attributes a large share of its guilt to the Master of Stair. The existence 
and the terms of the letter from William are beyond dispute. Macaulay 
cannot deny that the order from the king gave in one sense an official sanc- 
tion to the action of the Scotch officials. Mr. Paget cannot, we think, deny, in 
spite of the exaggerated emphasis which he lays upon the word “ extirpate,” 
that the letter does not of itself prove that William contemplated more than 
the forcible breaking-up of a band of what he may have supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to be a gang of Highland marauders. The king’s moral 
guilt depends first on the answer to the enquiry whether he did or did not 
know the results which would follow from his order, and, secondly, 
cn the amount of blame due to a ruler who in perilous times 
punish rigorously enough the offences of zealous  sup- 
porters. In his jadgment on both points, the historian has the advantage 
of the advocate. The so-called ‘“ extirpation order” is exactly such a letter 
as must be interpreted by the character of the writer. If such a document 
were found among Lord Canning’s papers, dated at the time when he was 
struggling to check the fury of the Anglo-Indiaus, no one would dream for 
a moment of thinking it incousistent with his known humanity. Such an 
order signed by the First Napoleon would be naturally interpreted as the 
signal for a ruthless massacre. William was no humanitarian, but there is 
pothing in his character which justifies us in interpreting his ambiguous ex- 
pressions as the instigation to one of the foulest crimes on record. The 
comparative immunity from punishment enjoyed by the guilty subordinates 
must always tell against the king, but it does not prove him a monster. 
Parliaments often cover by acts of indemnity deeds which no man of prin- 
ciple could dream of ordering. William acted in respect of the massacre 
neither much better nor much worse than an ordinary statesman would 
have acted in his place. His conduct in this matter detracts from his fame, 
but it does not support Mr. Paget’s indictment for treachery and murder. 

The truth is that on comparing the opposite judgments which honest en- 
quirers have formed of William and Penn, we are forced to make a reflec- 
tion which never seems to occur to Mr. Paget or to writers of his class. 
This reflection is thatthe different judgment formed by different minds about 
past events does not in many eases arise from what is called the uncertainty 
of history, but is due to the different estimate which, owing to the existence 
of varying moral standards, different men form of exactly the same transac- 
tions and characters. In other words, the difference arises, not from dis- 
pute as to facts, but from difference of moral principles. If Penn were alive, 
he would be held a saint by one class of men, and perhaps be thought little 
better than a humbug by another. William’s policy would now excite the 
same admiration and the same invectives which it excited nearly two centu- 
It may, perhaps, be objected that in the case of living no less than 
of dead statesmen, there does exist great uncertainty about the facts of their 
career. To avoid this objection, look at the judgments formed about such a 
mau as Cicero. More is known of his life and character than of any otber 
great man of antiquity. All that is known of him, and all tuat ever can be 
known of him, is open and has long been open to the examination of the 
whole world. Yet, now that more than eighteen centuries have passed since 
his death, he seems to one class of writers almost the model of an orator, a 
patriot, and a statesman, while, in the eyes of others, even the crimes of Cati- 
line apparently receive some justification from that ruffian’s hypothetical in- 
diguation at the success of an advocate who could excel in nothing but in 
his power of weaving splendid sentences. The disputes which rage about 
C.cero will continue as long as the world remembers the great Roman orator, 


uthropy and strong religiosity were curiously intermingled with the 


does not 


ries ago. 


or as men judge characters by different moral standards. Toward the solu- 
tion of problems the perplexity of which arises from the variety of men’s 
ethical judgments, Mr. Paget’s lawyerlike acuteness can contribute nothing. 
But a clever eross-examiner performs important duties in the court of history 
no less than in the courts of law. His sharp and even captious criticism is 
needed to correct the errors of men gifted like Macaulay with the talents, the 
givation of an historian. The objections of Mr. Paget 
aud of meu like Lim are the sure test by which a great writer's assertions are 
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tried. Criticism wears away what is untrue and unsound. The truth at 
last remains, and history at length pronounces something like a sound and 
definitive verdict on the facts of the past. 


FARRAR'S ‘LIFE OF CHRIST.’* 

T is necessary, in estimating the value of this large book, to bear in mind 
the especial purpose fur which Dr. Farrar tells us it was written. After 
Strauss and Renan, this ‘ Life of Christ’ is so violent a contrast as to be in 
some measure a disappointment. Nobody doubts Dr. Farrar’s learning, of 
which there is the amplest evidence in these volumes themselves, and yet 
they seem written in boldest defiance of all good models. Their style 
is not simply popular, it is “‘ sensational.” To each chapter is prefixed some 
anticipatory quotation, as in Seott’s novels—sometimes from a Greek or 
Latin father, again from Shakspere, or from tie Bible, or from a modern poet. 
The picturesqueness of the narrative is increased by traditional touches 
derived from authorities which in the notes are repudiated. Indeed, 
it is seareely too muck to say that these volumes are a conspicuous example 
of that “ mythopoic” fancy and that pardonable curiousity out of which the 

Apocryphal Gospels themselves arose. 

But all this, and more, is accounted for by the special purpose for which 
Dr. Farrar wrote this book—it was written for the spiritual edification of 
Christian believers, and of these not for the few but the many. It is deyo- 
tional, not critical; it is even picturesque rather than historical. Written 
at the request of his English publishers—whose aim, we are told, has long 
been “to spread as widely as possible the blessings of knowledge ”—it is, 
perhaps judiciously, composed after the manner of sermons, with endless 
repetitions, copious verbiage, and perpetual antithesis. It is full of personal 
appeals and incitements to worship and utterances of passionate admiration. 
The “ word-painting,” being intended for almost scenic effect, is really scene- 
painting in words, and the effect is very startling to quict students. When 
a note refers us from the splendors of the text to the scholarly repose of an 
Excursus, the relief is really astonishing. 

Compare, as an example of scene-painting, the following passage with 
the simple words of the Evangelist— He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 
come forth! And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Loose him, and let him go.” This simplicity of artlessness reminds 
us of the simplicity of art with which Dr. Farrar is so familiar in his Greek 
and Roman classics. It must have been with a very painful effort that he 
translated the words of St. John into the seusational dialect of the nine- 
teenth century : 

‘He stood at the entrance, aud all others shrank a little backward, with 
their eyes still fixed on that dark and silent cave. A hush fell upon them 
all as Jesus raised his eyes and thanked God for the timely confirmation of 
his prayer. And then, raising to its clearest tones that voice of awful and 
sonorous authority, and uttering, as was usual with him on such occasions, 
the briefest word, he cried: ‘ Lazarus, come forth!’ Those words thrilled 
once more through that region of impenetrable darkness which separates us 
from the world to come; and scarcely were they spoken whev, like a spec- 
tre, from the rocky tomb issued a figure—swathed indeed in its white and 
ghastly cerements, with the napkin round the head which had upheld the 


jaw that four days previously had dropped in ceath, bound hand and foot 
and face, but not livid, not horrible—the figure of a youth with the healthy 
blood of a restored life flowing through its veins; of a life restored—so tra- 
dition tells us—for thirty more long years to life and light and love” (i. 170- 
171). 

When the mere bulk of the Gospel narrative is increased more than 
fourfold, the space must somehow be filled up; and the passage quoted 
above reminds us that it is too often filled with untrustworthy tradition. 
The evidence that Lazarus lived for thirty years after his resurrectiou is 
utterly worthless—worthless historically, and more worthless still spiritua!- 
ly. But the necessity to be picturesque constantly misleads Dr. lar- 
rar into a quasi-acceptance and actual use of legends and traditions for 
which, as he himself constantly admits, there is not a vestige of proof. 
This almost amounts to literary dishonesty. We may take an example 
from the beginning and from the end of the ‘ Life of Christ.’ 

“Tn the rude limestone grotto attached to it[theinn]Jasastable . . . 
Christ was born” (i. 11). “ How long the Virgin Mother and her holy 
Child stayed in this cave or cattle enclosure we cannot tell” (i. 15). Now, 
where does Dr. Farrar find “ the cave” at all? Not in the Canonical Gos- 
pels. But his visit to the Holy Land has clearly intensified the natu- 
ral desire to identify the sacred places; and the cave now covered by the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem has almost served, in his judgment or 
feeling, as a real and actual verification of an utterly untrustworthy tradition. 


~~ **"Phe Life of Christ. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Master of Marlborough College; and Cnaplain in Ordinary to tue 





Queen.’ In two volumes. New York: E, P. Datton & Co. 1874. 
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Ie refers to Justin Martyr as a kind of authority for that tradition ; but 
Justin Martyr says not only that Christ was born in a cave, but that he was not 
strictly born in Bethlehem at all. “ When the child wis born in Bethlehem,” 
he says, ‘‘since Joseph could not find a lodging in that village, he took up 
his quarters in a certain cave near the village ” (“ Dialogue with Trypho,” see. 
Ixxviii.). In fact, so far as Justin Martyr is concerned, his acceptance of 
this legend clearly results from his curious explanation of Isaiah xxxiii. 16 
(Ixx.), as may be seen by comparing sections Ixx. and Ixxviii. of the ‘Dial. 
c. Tryph.”; and the legend itself is taken from the Apocryphal Gospel of 
James, belonging probably to the middle of the second century (see Gospel 
of James, chap. xviii.) 

The other example is from Dr. Farrar’s account of Christ's trial before 
Pilate. ‘ His own wife—Ciaudia Procula—ventured to send him a public 
message, even as he sat there on his tribunal, that, in the morning hours, 
when dreams are true, she had had a troubled and painful dream about that 
Just Man” (ii. 375). The words in italic are a translation of ofuspoy. 
Dr. Farrar adds, in a note, ‘‘ Her name is given in the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
which says she was a proselyte.” But of what possible authority is the Gospel 
of Nicodemus? Will Dr. Farrar accept the preposterous rubbish which 
purports to be a narrative of Christ’s descent to the under-world on the 
same authority? It was certainly not necessary for him to write a critical 
‘Life of Christ’; but surely the inevitable difficulties of the four Evange- 
lists are quite sufficient, without those of the Protevangelium and the 
Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Much liveliness is imparted to Dr. Farrar’s narrative by illustrations from 
the Talmud, from which lively illustrations it may be well to take refuge 
occasionally in the quiet scholarship of Excursus xii.: “ Anything more ut- 
terly unhistorizal than the Talmud cannot be conceived. It is probable that 
no human writings ever confounded names, dates, and facts with a more ab- 
solute indifference. The genius of the Jews is the reverse of what in these 
days we should cali historical ” (ii. 485-491). 


=—— — —= : == 


Die altdeutsche Reichs- und Gerichtsverfassung. 
Reichs und Gerichtsverfassung. Von Rudolph Sohm, ord. Professor an 
der Universitit Freiburg i. Br. (Weimar: Boblau; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.)—Although the first volume of Professor Sohm’s work appeared 
in 1271, it is not too late to call attention to its value, more especially since 
the second volume will soon appear, and can hardly be appreciated without 
some preliminary examination of the first, and some idea of the results 
already established by it. If any further apology is needed, it is enough to 
say that works such as this are apt to remain new for a great many years. 
Dr. Sohm, who is now professor of law at the University of Strassburg, was 
already known within the narrower circle of Continental students for various 
essays published in periodicals, as well as for a small work on the ‘ Process 
der Lex Salica,’ which has a great interest and value in connection with the 
early history of Germanic institutions. In these preliminary studies he laid 
the foundations of the great work now in course of publication, in which he 
proposes to explain the political constitution and judicial organization of all 
the Germanic races, excepting only the Norse. He begins with the Franks, 
and this part of the subject occupies his first volume, although occasionally 
the reader will find in,this volume, ia connectivun with some particular 
Frankish institution, suggestions of the author’s theories in regard to the cor- 
responding institution in other Germanic tribes. 

The great national publication known as the ‘Monumenta Germanie 
Historica’ of Pertz, in its volumes containing the ‘ Leges,’ and the private but 
scientific editions of the ‘Leges Barbarorum,’ supplemented by the labors of 
Pardessus, Merkel, Richthofen, etc., have at length given the historian a solid 
foundation by supplying him with texts established according to the strict 
laws of sound criticism. Within the last twenty years, Germany has pro- 
duced in this field of Germanic constitutional law not only innumerable 
learned monographs, but several works of the first class, such as those of 
Maurer, Bethmann-Hollweg, Gierke, and especially of Waitz and Roth. 
Prof. Sohm takes as his starting-point the four books of the two last-named 
authors: the ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte’ and the ‘ Vassilitiit’ of Waitz, and the 
‘ Beneficialwesen’ and the ‘ Feudalitat’ of Roth—works which are indispen- 
sable to every student of Germanic institutions; but while taking them as 
his starting-point, Sohm differs from their conclusions in some very im- 
portant respects. 

It is well known that the ancient Germans had three different kinds of 
public assembly for performing the necessary public business, whether reli- 
gious, political, or judicial. They are known as the assembly of the con- 
federation, of the tribe (the concilium of Tacitus), and of the hundred. It 
is agreed that these were of unequal importance so far as the number of 
members in each was concerned, but it has been believed that all were 
equally competent to deal with all those interests, religious, political, and 
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| judicial, which constitute the public duties of every people so far back as we 
‘ J ¥ peol 


can penetrate into history. And from this the conclusion was drawn that 
the ancient Germans, too ignorant to distinguish these public interests se- 
cording to their nature, had no idea of the difference which exists between 
public and private law any more than t} h 


into religious. potitical, legislative, and judicial; in short, th 


vey had of the division of powers 


t notwith 
assemblies, the Germanic con 


Prot. Sonu 


ing the admitted existence of three separate 
stitution offered a striking example of unity 
shows in the introduction and first part of his book that the assembly of 
the confederation united by a religious tie all the peoples or tribes whieh 
retained the tradition of a common origin. These tribes had the 
sanctuaries. Their assemblies were for the satisfaction of religious duties. 
The tribal assembly, the concilium of Tacitus, united in one single perma- 
nent association the freemen who had the same political iuterests, and its 
political jurisdiction excluded that of any other assembly. ‘This is the ctvilas 
of the Germans, their political organ, And 
the hundred were regulated all judicial relations, under the presidency of a 
magistrate elected in the concilium or political assembly. The hundred 
court was therefore the peculiar and exclusive law-court of the ancient Ger 
mans. In the mechanism of this constitution the king performed no very 
important work. Where the king existed at all, he was mereiy a 
noble by birth, whom the people elected in their tribalassembly to appear as 


and simplicity. 


sabe 


finally, in the assembly of 


man, 


their representative. The king's functions before the epoch ot invasion were 
functions ef honor. 

The author's demonstration of these theses is very well done, and seems 
to us convincing. He then proceeds to the foundation of the Germanic 
kingdoms on Roman soil, and shows what became of the ancient assemblies. 
The religious assembly disappeared. 
like association of tribes which had united for purposes of conquest. 


The civitas was replaced by the war- 
These 
confederations were the nucleus of the various German kingdoms, Frankish, 
Burgundiau, Lombard, and the rest. As for the assembly of the hundred, 
with ics judicial functions, it survived through all historical vicissitudes. 
This is an original idea of Prof. Sohm’s, and he verifies it by namerous cita 

tions. This historical phenomenon is stylied with peculiar care, and the 
author concludes by saying that the judicial organization of the bandred 
which existed in the epoch of Tacitus, “survived the storms of the folk- 
wanderings, the kingdom of Clovis, the reforms of Charlemague, the dissolu- 
tion of his empire, the dissolution of the shire constitution, the dissolution 
of the public authority by feudalism, and only succumbed to a more powerful 
enemy, the awakening German science of law in the sixteenth century.” 

The study of the Germanic constitution, as exhibited in the Lex Salica, 
forms the transition between the epoch of Tacitus and that of the Mero- 
vingians and Carloyingians. In some respects, the Lex Salica belongs to the 
earlier, in some to the later period. It is in this part of his book that Prof. 
Sohm has made most use of the results gained iv his earlier investigations. 
The contrast between the old state of things and the new appears principally 
in the union of the rights of sovereignty in the hands of the Frankish king, 
and in the influence of the king on the political and judicial organism 
through the intermediate agency of the counts or grafs, “those first modern 
functionaries.” The extent of his functions, and the relation of the count to 
the king, are examined in detail in the second part of the book. 

This volume, the tirst of a series which, if it keeps its promise, will be 
one of the most admirable works that have ever appeared on the history of 
institutions, contains also several studies on minor points which the author 
has put in the Appendix I. The Appendix II. makes use of the last results 
obtained by philologists, especially by Kern (‘ Die Glossen in der Lex Salica,’ 
ete. Haag. 1869), in explanation of the German words found in the ‘ Lex 
Saliea,’ to establish the relation between the so-called Malberg gloss and 
the legis actio of the oldest Roman procedure. This is not the least interest - 
ing of these monographs, which have all been recently translated by M. 
Marcel Thevenin, and added as appendix to his translation of Sohin’s * ?ro- 
cess der Lex Salica,’ lately published in Paris. If a fault must be found 


with Professor Sohm, we are tempted to say that he makes too much pa- 


rade of erudition and really abuses the right of citation. His knowledge of 
texts is very deep and has no need of proof. The number of notices, refer- 
ences, ete., fatigues the reader, aud, what is of more consequence, incessant- 
ly breaks the thread which connects the different parts of his argument 
This is, however, a slight fault. The book is all the same a great work, one 
of the best and most scientific within our knowledge. 


History of the Descendants of John Dwight, of Dedham, Mass. By 
Benj. W. Dwight. Two vols. in one, pp. xxx.-1,144. (New York: Printed 
for the Author. 1274.)—Everybody has heard the story of De Tocqueyille’s 


amazement on learning that the little yellow spot on the map called Con- 
necticut was the parent hive of so many Congressmen, representing all parts 
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of the United States. Something of the same feeling is excited in one who 
runs through the index to this bulky volume, and endeavors to imagine a 
surname which is not recorded as having some connection, near or remote, 
with Dwight, of Dedham, Mass. And if he turns to the author’s 
“General Summary of Results” he will still experience a lively surprise on 
learning that “ one-sixtieth of all the liberally-educated people of the land 

graduates of American colleges] have been connected by blood or by mar- 
riage with the history of two of its families [Dwight and Strong], and one 
of them [Dwight] of very moderate dimensions.” Of this sixtieth, “more 
than 350 have been graduates of Yale, or about a twenty-fifth of all its 
alumni.” We need not push our enquiries further as to the quality of the 
stock of which such an exhibit can be made. A glance at the carly genera- 
tions of Dwights, in one line, is enough to show that we are dealing with a 
remarkable family, and one possessing the best characteristics of New Eng- 
land Puritanism. We pass over John Dwight, the emigraut, who “is de- 
scribed in the Town Records of Dedham as ‘having been publicly useful,’ 
and ‘a great peace-maker,’” with the remark that his easy circumstances 
(‘‘he was the second man of wealth in Dedham”) doubtless had much to 
do with the position and culture of his immediate descendants. His son, 
Capt. Timothy, had the civic virtues of his father, held many offices of trust, 
fought against the Indians, and found time, in a brief career of eighty-eight 
years, to marry six wives. Next comes Justice Nathaniel Dwight, of Hat- 
field and Northampton, whose removal to the Connecticut Valley gave a 
new and important turn to the family development, and who fully main- 
tained the inheritance of his father and grandfather. His first-born, Col. 
Timothy Dwight, was a lawyer and judge, who acquired his military title in 
the old French war, when the building of Fort Dummer was entrusted to 
him. He was of medium size, but very strong, and the author tells of him 
the incredible story (though vouched for by report from President Dwight) 
that he once “threw a stone not only across the Connecticut at Northamp- 
ton, which was some forty rods from the point where he stood, but thirty 
rods more beyond, or 1,165 feet in all.” This physical vigor he transmitted 
to his son, Major Timothy Dwight, who was born at Fort Dummer, and so 
took naturally to soldiering. He was truly a giant, standing six feet and 
four inches high, and was capable on occasion of stopping an ox-team in 
full motion by holding back the wheels. He was a judge of probate for six- 
teen years, and also held other offices. Of him it is related that having 
been entrusted with a certain number of Princeton College lottery tickets to 
sell, on condition of payivg for those not sold or not returned and accounted 
for, he set aside one as his own venture, and neglected to return the remain- 
ing nineteen ; and when one of these proved to have drawn the highest 
prize, and that for £4,000, he refused to avail himself of his privilege of 
buying in the nineteen, and cheerfully paid the price of his chosen blank. 
He married Mary, the daughter of the famous Jonathan Edwards, by whom 
he had thirteen een the eldest, another nancial better known as 


John 
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President Dwight, of Yale, of whom it is stated on p. 165—we do not know 
with how much probability—that “his name is used, it is believed, more 
abundantly in New England, and the Northern States generally, as a bap- 
tismal name, than any other name iu the land, beside George Washington’s ; 
and it is not certain that that should be excepted.” The author of ‘Travels 
in New England’ is too familiar a character to need that we should dwell 
upon him here, 

Among the well-known men of Dwight parentage or connection by mar- 
riage of the present day we may mention President Theo. D. Woolsey, Prof. 

Jas. D. Dana, Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Hon. Geo. Bancroft, 
Geo. S. Hillard, Prof. F. J. Child, Chas. Eliot Norton, David A. Wells, Judge 
Geo. Hoadley, James T. Gardner, ete., etc. The college-graduates from first 
to last represent twenty-seven different institutions: Yale counts 144, Har- 
vard 71, Dartmouth 33, Williams 26, all others less than twenty—West Point 
6. “The great area of family-expansion lay wonderfully, for nearly two 
centuries, along the line of the Connecticut River, within the range of a 
dozen miles on either side of it. At Springfield it had a large mercantile de- 
velopment ; at Belchertown, an agricultural one ; and at New Haven, Conn., 
one scholarly and professional.” In the last-named class of families mar- 
riages have generally been late, and births not frequent. ‘The mortality 
that marked the larger families of Dwights in earlier times is certainly quite 
observable. Itis believed that the history of other families in the land was 
ofa similar type. If so, the statement is not worthy of acceptance that, 
inasmuch as our fathers were hardier than we, so their families were health- 
ier and longer lived than those brought up amid modern refinements.” 

We could give, if we should try, but a faint idea of the amount of labor 
involved in the preparation of this book, which is the more extraordinary as 
it is the second one of the kind successfully carried through by the author 
on a grand scale. Genealogies belong at best in the c'ass of travaux longs et 
durs, and the burden is immensely increased when the attempt is made, as 
here, to follow up the female lines as well as the male. Our author seems 
hardly warranted in his censure of those genealogists who have attended to 
the male lines solely. This justification is to be found in the fact that life 
is short, and that the field of research must somewhere be marked out with 
reference to human endurance and to perspicuity. Nobody will regret that 
Mr. Dwight has gathered so much as he has done between two covers, but 
he, too, has had to fix limits for himself, and he has not avoided an obscurity 
of arrangement which contrasts unfavorably with similar works that we 
could name. A few other trifling criticisms might be made if we were not 
aware that no amount of praise that he is likely to get for his disinterested 
endeavors, and no pecuniary return, could compensate the author for the 
drudgery of this compilation. Those only who have davbled in the same 
fascinating pursuit can appreciate the physical cost of so vast an undertak- 
ing, or enter into the spirit which prompted him to commence it and sustain- 
ed him to the end. 
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of the London Missionary Society n seven vols 
royal 8vo. Vols. I.-V., published in eight parts, 
cloth, £: 


28. each part. 
THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 
lated into English. Preliminary Fessays 


With 
Explanatory Notes. By James Legge D.D.,L! 
Vol. lL. The Lite and Teachings lt 


of Contuc 
Edition. Demy 8vo, pp 


= 
Vrans 


and 





us. 
+4 ros. 6d 
Vol. Il. The Life and Works of Mencius. [In 


Lonnon: TRUBNER & CO.. 


> ard so Ludgate Hill 


AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SBRIES 


+, cloth, 
the press 


] "“POCHS OF HIsToeoR Y. 
Epitep py 


EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A. 


Histories of countries are rapidly becoming so nume- 
rous that it isalmost impossible for the me 
student to keep pace with them. 
course, still less likely to be mastered by t 
leisure. 
class of readers that the ‘ Epochs of History 
projected. ‘The series comprise a 
compact, handsomely-printed manuals, 
thoroughly competent hands, each volume complete 
itself, and sketching the 
epochs in the world’s history, always making ¢ 


st fired ious 
Such works are, of 
hose of limited 
It is to meet the wants of this very numerous 
has been 
will number of 
prepared by 
m 


succinctly most important 


he history 
of a nation subordinate to this more genera! idea, No 
attempt will be made to recount all the events: of any 
given period. The aim will be to bring out in the clear- 
est light the salient incidents and features of each epoch. 
Special attention will be paid to the literature, manners, 
State of knowledge, and all those characteristics which 
exhibit the life of a people as well as the policy of their 
rulers during any period. To make the more 
readily intelligible, outline maps will be given with each 
volume, and where this arrangement is desirable they 
will be distributed throughout the text so as to be more 
easy of reference. 
general plan cannot fail to be widely useful in populariz 
ing has lately been 
Those who have been discouraged from attempting more 
ambitious works because of their magnitude, will natu- 
rally turn to these ‘Epochs of History’ to get a general 
knowledge of any period ; them 
great advantage in refreshing their memories and 
keeping the true perspective of events, and in schools 
they will be of immense text-books—a 
point which shall be kept constantly in view in their 
preparation. 


text 


A series of works based upon this 


history as science popularized, 


students may use to 


n 


service as 


NOW READY, 
Voremes I. anp II, or THE Series. 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLUTION. 


By F. SEEBOHM, 


Author of ‘The Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, 


More.’ 1 vol. 16mo, with outline maps, cloth, ¢:. 


CRUSADE 


Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. 


Y HE 
By 
Author of the ‘ History of Greece,’ ‘ War,’ etc. 1 vol. 


16mo, with outline maps, cloth, $1. 


*,* For sale dy all booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 














NEw York, August 24, 1874. 


of business doing at 2} per cent. 


i) ONEY continues to rule easy at 2 to 3 per cent. on call, with the bulk 

A bu 

mand at 5 and 6 per cent. for that having a short time to run, and at 6 to 

7 percent. for 3 and 4 
The Bank of England minimum discount rate was reduced on Thursday 

at the weekly meeting of the directors from 4 to 3} per cent. 

gained £693,000 in bwlion during the week. 


months paper. 


The Nation. 


Commercial paper is in excellent de- | 


[Number 478 





== - = 





which figure a few hundred shares only changed hands. A semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent. has been declared upon the stocks of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey, and the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Companies, payable on the 15th of September; these two roads being both 
under the same management by the perpetual lease of the Burlington and 
Missouri by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 

In the Government bond market a moderate amount of business has been 


| doing, the principal demand running on the old 10-40’s for home account. 


The Bank 
| those of the previous Saturday. 


The statement of the Clearing-House banks of this city for the week end- | 
ing August 22 was unfavorable, showing a further reduction of $2,720,950 | 


iu the net surplus reserve—the banks now holding $26,730,275 in specie 


aud legal-tenders over and above the amount required to be held by law | 


against their liabilities; the surplus the previous week was $29,451,225. 
The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the 

total liabilities : 

Differences. 


Auguet 15, Anguast 22. 


a) Be cececee $22,352,000 $19,554,900 Dec.. $2,797,100 
Se Se er 66,578,100 65,891,400 Dec.. 686,700 
Co en ree $88,930,100 $85.446,300 Dec.. $3,483,800 
Reserve required against deposits....... 59,478,875 58,716,025 

Excess of reserve above legal requirem’t, 29,451 225 26,730,275 Dec.. 2,720,950 


During the past week stocks have advanced from one to three per cent. on 
the speculative share list. The most active dealings have taken place in 


Prices at the close of the week were a fraction higher as compared with 
The market closed this evening at the fol- 
lowing quotations : 





BID. ASKED BID. ASKED 
Registered 6’a, 1881. ¢.......... 1183 118% | Registered 5-20, 1867, c......... 11753 117% 
Registered 5-20, 1862,¢..... 1123, 1123, ; Kc gistered 5-20, 1868, c........ 117%) «118 
Registered 5-20, 1864, ¢......... 116 11614 | Registered 10-40's, c........... il44g 114% 
Registered 5-20, 1865,M and N.1174% 11734 | Registered 5's of 1881.. ...... 112% 11249 
Registered 5-20, 1865, J and J..1163g 11634 | U. 8. Currency 6’s..... . 74g 117% 





’ 

The gold market has remained quiet and steady, the price fluctuating be- 
tween 1093 and 110. The dulness which exists at present in the Gold-room 
is best shown by the statement of the Gold Exchange Bank of the amount 
of clearings for the past week, which, in round figures, was $92,500,000, 
against $428,500,000 for the corresponding week of last year. The shipments 
of specie during the week amount to $693,229. On Thursday the Treasury 
sold only $1,250,000, on account of the low prices of many of the bids. The 





Lake Shore, Western Union, Union Pacific, and Pacifie Mail. 

Milwaukee and St. Paul and the Northwestern stocks have remained 
steady, not sharing to any great extent ‘in the rise which took place in 
the general list, owing to the pending litigation between them and the State 


of Wisconsin, which still remains undecided. 


The investment stocks are all strong, although the demand for them has 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western advanced to 103, at 


been limited. 





TERMS: In advance, one insertion, four cents r 
word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. he 
enclosure of a stamped and addressed envelope will se- 
cure a numbered box, to which communications may be 
addressed 





A Harvard Graduate, Private Tutor in 
Cambridge, wants a pupil for the coming Coilege year. 
Hias experience and city references. Address Box 16, 
Nation office. 





A Graduate of Harvard College would like 
two or three Pupils to fit for College or otherwise. 
Rest references. Address Box 17, Nation office. 


A Vassar Graduate of three years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, desires a situation in a select school. 
Refers to the Faculty of Vassar College. Address, Box 
rs, Nation Office. 





A Graduate (with Classical Fellowship) of 
Princeton, who has studied abroad, takes in New York 
or vicinity private pupils preparing for college. Refer- 
ences. Address Box 14, Nation office. 





An Oxford M.A., of many years’ experience 
in teaching in England and America, desires a situation 
as a Classical Master. Would prepare pupils for the 
English or American Universities. High references 
given on application to H. H., 1912 Latona Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


August 22: 


Thursday, Aug. 20.. 





Monday, Aug. 17..... 
Tuesday, Aug. 18..... 
Wednesday, Aug. 19........... ...... 


Friday, Aug. 21...... 
Saturday, Aug. 22... 


total amount bid for was $4,733,000. 
The following shows the range of gold quotations for the week ending 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
scsi len 109% =—-:1095g 091g Ss 10955 
A86ses.0 coccesese 10955 1995, 1695, 1095, 
1094 1097, 1095, 109% 
Derek ones gens 1095; 1097, 1095, 1097, 
rt ETA ISPS 109%, 110 1097, 10974 
sobeeuseeda vende 1097, 110 11934 110 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TERMS: In advance, one insertion, four cents per 
word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. The 
enclosure of a stamped and addressed enveiope will se- 
cure a numbered box, to which coinmunications may be 
addressed. 





Wanted.—A Gentleman of literary attain- 
ments, and with some capital to put in, desires to make 
a business connection with some established Publishing 
House. Address J. T. B., Box 407, Medford, Mass. 


Those Seeking Admission to Harvard, 
Yale, or any other American College, to Sheffield or 
Lawrence Scientific School, or any School of Techno- 
logy, can receive thorough preparation at Rocers 
Hicu Scwoot, Newport, R. I. Special provision made 
for Laboratory Practice. Tuition, $60 per annum. 
Frederic W. Tilten, A.M. (late Principal of Phillips 
Academy), Head- Master. 





Books for Sale.—Very fine copy ‘‘ Breech- 
es’’ bible, title and two pages mounted. Folio, calf, re- 
backed, gilt. London, 1595. Price $30. Address Law- 
rence B. Tuomas, bookseller and stationer, 55 West 
Fayette Street, Baltimore. 





For Sale.—Vols. X. to XIV. of the Nation 
inclusive, bound in boards, with red-leather backs. Price 
$2 50 each if taken together. Address the Publisher, 
Box 25, New York. 





An Experienced Principal, College-bred, 
desires position. Address, stating salary, Exrerience, 
Nation office. 

A Teacher with Experience (ten years in 


music, four in drawing and painting) wishes employment 
in aschool. Marrna H. Jones, Meredith Village, N. H. 





A Class for Young Gentleman, and Private 
Instruction. Circulars sent on application. Tuomas R. 
Asn, 17 East Sixteenth Street. 


Partner with Capital Wanted.—To Manu- 
facture Hardwood Lumber, and also to deal in Pine 
Uppers. An active and experienced business-man pre- 
ferred. Best of references given and demanded. Ad- 
dress ‘iCumberman,” 27 East Seventy-fourth Street, New 
tYork ‘Ly. 





Excellent Governesses for Families in 
abundance. Please address ‘* TeEacuers’ AGENCy,”’ 
Rev. L. W. Applegate, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





Wanted.—A position as Editor on a Libe- 
ral or Democratic paper, bya gentleman of collegiate 
education and some experience. Best of references. 
Address Box 13, Nation office. 





Mr. George Street, London, Agent of the 
Nation for Great Britain, receives Subscriptions and 
Advertisements for this paper. Georce StrEET, 30 Corn- 
hill, London, E.C. 





No. 369 of the Nation wanted (dated July 
25, 1872), for which 15 cents will be paid. Address the 
PupiisHer, Box 25, New York. 





Photography. — Three English Cameras 
complete, with Lenses, etc., etc., the most perfect yet 
produced ; two for plates, 74% x 43g in. (ordinary and 
pantoscopic), and one for 10 x 10 and less—the most com- 
ee sar assortment of lensesand accessories possible. 

nstruction given for either at or’ near Boston or New 
j Seem Address W. J. Stittman, care Publisher of the 
Nation. 


School of Mines, Columbia College.— 
Courses in Mining and Civil Engineering, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Assaying, etc, etc. Send for 
catalogue. C. F. Cuanpier, Dean of Faculty, East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
Information by addressing Prof. G. J. Brush, New 
Haven, Ct. nl. 2d 











SPECIAL .NOTICES. 


TERMS: In advance, one insertion, four cents per 
word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. ‘She 
enclosure of a stamped and addressed envelope will se- 
cure a numbered box, to which communications may be 
addressed. 





Elmira Female College.—This is a col- 
lege of the highest rank, for well-prepared students. It 
has also Eclectic and Preparatory Depariments, and 
superior instruction in Music and Art. Terms moderate. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. A. W. Cow tes, D.D., Elmira, 
N.Y. Next session begins September 9. 

Rutgers College Grammar School, New 
Brunswick, N. 1; Thirty-one boys admitted to College 
from this School last commencement. r1o4th year begins 
Sept. 8. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAHAM THompson, A.M., 
Rector, Prof. D. T. Reiley, A.M., Associate Rector. 


University of the City of New York.— 
Medical Department. Address Pror. Cuas. INsLeE Par- 
pez, M.D., 426 E. 26th Street., New York City. 


Union University.—Law School at Albany, 
N. Y. For Circulars make application to Isaac Epwarps, 
Esq., Albany, N. Y. 


Wesleyan Female College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, offers thorough instruction in a liberal course 
of study, under home-like influences, at reasonable ex- 
pense. Session begins September 10. Rev. Joun Wit- 
son, A.M., President. 


Bellevue Hospital Medical College, City 
of New York, session of 1874-75. The Collegiate Year 
in this Institution embraces a preliminary autumnal term, 
the regular winter session, and a summer session. The 
nltememyreny Autumnal Term for 1874-75 will com- 
mence on Wednesday, September 16, 1874, and continue 
until the opening of the regular session. During this 
term instruction, consisting ot didactic lectures on special 
subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as 
heretofore, by the entire faculty. Students designing to 
attend the regular session are strongly recommended to 
attend the preliminary term, but attendance during the 
latter is not required. During the preliminary term, 
clinical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely 
the same number and order as in the regular sessions, 
The Regular Session will commence on Wedvesday, 
September 30, 1874, and end about the rst of March 1875. 
For the annual circular and catalogue, giving requis. 
tions for graduation. and other information, address the 
Secretary of the College, Prof. Austin Fuint, Jr., 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


American Families Going Abroad for some 
ears’ residence may be glad to know of a safe heme in 
ngland, and gentlemanly training, with good teaching 

for their young sons. Such a home and such training is 
offered by Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge (M. A. Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford), Reomonds, Chertsey, Surrey. A delight- 
ful place, with fresh air and genial climate; the house 
large and well adapted for school purpeses. An Ameri- 
can friend of Mr. Coleridge’s, Mr. Buis Yarnall of Phila- 
delphia, will be glad to furnish further information. 
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